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i eat at my easel painting. My teacher kindly said, 

‘Heighten the colors gently, the roses blush too red; 

The azalia must be whiter, your black is needed 
there.”’ 

I raised my eyes in wonder,‘ Will black, make it more 
fair?” 

She nodded her head in silence; the flowers, like 
magic grew, 

The violets, forget-me-nots, were such a heavenly blue. 

Carnations, in all colore of loveliness did glow, 

By touching them with black; love, the secret you 


must know, 

All light, would be too glaring, if shadows were not 
there, 

So black, with white, is blending, to make your work 
more fair. 

That reminds me of a passage my mother would re- 
peat, 

‘hough your sins are red as scarlet, go to the mercy- 
seat, 

God in his love, forgiveness, can make you white as 
snow, 

if you have sinned, repented, your heart renewed will 
glow, 

* For there is joy in heaven’’ when those who go 
astray, 


Return in loving duty his precepts to obey. 
And if the black, makes whiter, so charity will fall 
On others who have sinned, love! heard not the Mas- 


ter’s call. 

We remember we have stumbled, our days were dark 
as night, 

But by thy grace, oh Father! we now behold the 
light. 


March 22, i879. 











LONDUN UNIVERSITY AND UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 


While a private entrance is being devised, 
that shall admit women to some of the ben- 
efits of Harvard University, it is worth 
while to remember that the English institu- 
tion which Matthew Arnold ranks as being 
nearest to a true university has opened its 
doors unreservedly to women. This is the 
University of London, of which Arnold 
says ‘It has real university examinations, 
which Oxford and Cambridge have not; 
and these examinations are conducted by an 
independent board, and not by college 
tutors,” (‘*Higher Schools in Germany’’ p. 
231.) What he means is that the Oxford 
and Cambridge examinations are held for 
the degree of “Bachelor of Arts” only, but 
that those of the German universities and 
of the London University are of what we 
should call post-graduate grade. He how- 
ever criticizes the London University as 
being only a board of examiners and 
offering no instruction; and perhaps does 
not make sufficient account of University 
College, also situated in London, whose 
assumed mission it is to fit pupils for just 
these examinations, as is expressed in the 
very act which established it. Taken to- 
gether I do not see how it can be doubted 
that these two offer the best educational 
system now afforded in England, save for 
the associations and local charm of Oxford 
and Cambridge, which cannot be trans- 
ferred. But the point of present importance 
is to show that this system is now open on 
precisely the same terms to the two sexes. 

The University of London was originally 
chartered in the first year of Queen Victoria, 
but its present charter bears the date of 
1863. It was organized as a simple examin- 
ing body, its object being to test by a high 
and uniform standard the various educational 
systems of the nation, just as the ‘‘Inter-col- 
legiate Literary Association” has attempted, 
in a humbler way and without public 
authority, to test American colleges. In 
1867 a supplemental charter enabled the 
University of London to grant certificates 
to women; and during the last year it has 





been farther authorized to grant them de- 
grees on equal terms. On May 15, 1878, 
the University Senate voted that ‘‘all by-laws 
and regulations contained in the Calendar 
of the University relative to the admission 
of men to its several examinations, and to 
the conferring upon them of its various 
academic distinctions” should be considered 
as applying to women as well as to men, 
‘save in any case specially excepted.” The 
only cases now excepted, I believe, are the 
medical examinations. 

Apart from these, the degrees granted are 
those of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Doctor of, Science, 
Bachelor of Laws, Doctor of Laws, Bache- 
lor of Music, Doctor of Music. In the ex- 
aminations for some of these degrees, there 
are different grades, according as applicants 
aim at the simple degree, or at honors. 
These are called, in the English University 
parlance, ‘‘pass’’ or ‘‘class” examinations. 
Ail these degrees with or without honors, 
are now open to women; and the examina- 
tions for the ‘‘master’s” and ‘‘doctor’s” 
degrees are superior in grade to any which 
take place at the other English universities. 
‘‘For mastership or doctorship, Oxford and 


‘Cambridge have, as is well known, either 


no examination at all, or an examination 
which is a mere form.” (Matthew Arnold, 
as above, p. 230.) It is now possible, there- 
fore, for any English woman, by sufficient 
talent and training, to pass at London the 
highest examinations attainable in England. 
But where is she to get the training? This 
is the want which University College at 
London comes in to fill. As its very name 
implies, it isa college to feed the univer- 
sity. 

University College was first founded in 
1826, incorporated in 1836, and re-incorpor- 
ated in 1869. This last charter, by the 
foresight of the council, was so worded as 
to require no distinction of sex. From 
that time various ‘‘experiments” were 
made, much like that now being undertaken 
at Harvard, except that University College 
was really in some sense a pioneer, instead 
of following in the wake of many success- 
ful experiments elsewhere. In other re- 
spects there was a good deal of analogy, as 
the action in both cases was mainly private 
action by the professors, with the aid of a 
‘Ladies’ Committee.” At any rate, ‘‘for 
several years past three or four hundred 
female students have been taught every 
session in separate classes in this college; 
and in Senior classes there has been gradual 
admission of them to full rights of stu- 
dents’’ (Dean's Report, Calendar, 1878-9, 
p. lvii.) Accordingly, when the next char- 
ter gave to the University of London 
permission to confer degrees on women, 
University College at once announced in 
the Zimes its readiness to ‘‘provide for them 
systematic instruction in regular college 
classes. In most subjects the junior classes 
for women will be distinct from those at- 
tended by male students. The senior classes 
which are already open to both will remain 
so.” Later, it was announced that there 
would be ‘‘a large increase in the number 
of classes open to both men and women,” 
and the prizes and scholarships would be 
alike open to their competition. This ex- 
tended to all but the medica! department, 
to which women are not yet admitted. 

As a matter of fact, I was assured by 
professors and students of University Col- 
lege that the tendency was steadily towards 
the union of the sexes in all departments. 
Once get a parallel course established for wo 
men, and all the laws of nature will work to 
unite it with the other. The professor most 
stoutly opposed to co-education will sooner 
or later find it convenient to combine two 
small classes of young men and maidens 
into one, on some day when he is too ill or 
too busy to attend to both; and he will end 
in similarly combining two larger classes 
without any such excuse. Such at any rate 
is already the result, as I was assured, at 
University College; co-education is the 
rule; separate education the exception. 
Moreover, as was promised, prizes and 
scholarships are open to all. This year the 
prize in Anglo-Saxon was taken by Laura 
Pocock of London, and that in Etching by 
Marion Huxley of London, daughter of the 
celebrated professor. The “Joseph Hume 
Scholarship for Jurisprudence” has been 
for three years held by Miss Eliza Orme, 
now a professional conveyancer in London, 
whom I had the pleasure of visiting at her 
office. 

The list of subjects taught in the Univer- 
sity College includes the following, as 
alphabetically arranged in the Calendar: 
Algebra, Anatomy, Anglo-Saxon, Arabic, 
Archeology, Architecture, Arithmetic, Bi- 
ology, Botany, Chemistry, Chinese, Draw- 
ing, Dynamics, Embryology, Engineering, 
English, Ethics, Food, French, Geology, 





Geometry, German, Greek, Hebrew, Hist- 
ology, History, Hygiene, Icelandic, Italian, 
Jurisprudence, Latin, Law, Levelling, Log- 
ic, Mathematics, Mechanics, Mineralogy, 
Moeso-Gothic, Painting, Persian, Perspec- 
tive, Philosophy of Mind, Physics, Physi 
ology, Political Economy, Public Health, 
Sanskrit, Sculpture, Surveying, Zoology. 
This does not include the studies pursued 
in the separate departmentof Medicine, for 
the reason already given. 

It needs no argument to show that this 
range of study goes far beyond that of any 
American institution for either sex. Like 
the German and Scotch universities, and 
like our own universities at Boston and Ann 
Arbor, University College wastes no money 
in building dormitories, but leaves its pupils 
to lodge where they will. The whole num- 
ber of students, apart from the medical 
department, is announced in this year’s 
Calendar as being seven hundred and seven- 
ty-nine. ?. W. & 
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ANOTHER “BRAVE LADY.” 


Far down near the sandy extremity of an 
Eastern State is a little town called Delos, a 
remarkably ‘‘good place to emigrate from;” 
and many men and women, both loyal and 
true, have gone from those barren sands and 
natural inhospitalities of climate to more 
desirable places of abode. But some yet re- 
main; and can look daily on one form of 
nature’s grand handiwork, the flash and 
gleam of the restless sea, thereby keeping 
the soul alive to a sense of the sublime, 
which is the eternal. ‘‘The seais his.” I 
do not know that the Woman’s JouRNAL 
has a single subscriber in this obscure town, 
But stray copies from an adjoining one have 
from time to time found their way thither; 
and some of those bright-eyed girls living 
there could tell you all about Abby Smith 
and ber cows of recent renown, and of the 
doings of women for women, and for men 
as well, the world over. 

Now the creed held fast by some of the 
men in Deios is briefly comprehended in 
these words: ‘‘No matter how little we 
know, we want our wivesto know less,” 
the latter clause to be strongly emphasized, 
of course. 

The bright eyes begin to flash indignantly. 
“Shall we limp because you are lame? 
Shall we feign blindness because your eyes 
are dim? ‘True mastery is of the mind;’ 
but that comprehends a great deal more 
than mere intellectual knowledge, allowing 
you are our superiors in that, which very 
often you are not, as you wellknow. We 
understand you now, as never before. We 
have felded our wings and tarried on these 
low levels to accommodate your halting 
pace quite too long. We have done you 
grievous wrong by requiring no more of 
you. Now ‘come up higher,’ higher in in- 
tellect, higher in purity of life, higher in 
charity of thought and of desire—the be- 
ginning of all holiness. We know that you 
will climb to any heights that we may reach, 
only too glad of the vigor derived from the 
healthy exercise of ascent.” 

And this is what one of the girls writes 
me from this tide-washed town. 

“Well, what do you think I have done 
of late, besides a variety of home-work both 
fanciful and substantial, to say nothing of 
my school? I have broken through a thick 
ice of conservatism by going to Town 
meeting. I made up my mind to go, and 
though I received a good deal of bantering 
and could not persuade a single lady to ac- 
company me, my face was set in that direc 
tion and I would not be turned. Ben was 
my escort, and I think he enjoyed the situa- 
tion. It would not have been so once, as 
you well know. 

The hall was full of men, and I hardly 
dared to look for fear of meeting scornful 
eyes or slanderous words. But so far as I 
have learned no one made an unpleasant 
remark, or disliked it at all because I was 
there. 

Near the close of the meeting Mr. 
proposed that the young lady who had at- 
tended receive a vote of thanks, and be in- 
vited to come to all their meetings in future 
and bring her friends with her; and I did 
receive almost a unanimous vote. One old 
gentleman, eighty-three years old, said he 
was glad to sve me there; and a young man 
extended his hand cordially and expressed 
himself pleased at my presence. A Method- 
ist minister also said he hoped there would 
be fifty ladies there the next day. 

Well, the following day I thought I must 
go again, though I hardly knew how to 
spare the time. Ben could not go, so I went 
with father. Two other ladies appeared 
upon the scene, and we received a good 
many congratulations. Every one seemed 
pleased to see us, and they say that never 
before did they hold so orderly a meeting, 











though the attendance was unusually large. 
The inference 1s plain. 

I have heard but one ungraceful remark 
concerning the affair, and that came froma 
woman remarkable for neither depth of 
thought, nor delicacy of expression. I 
wonder if the two ace not synonymous, 
She said, if you will excuse the vulgarity, 
“I think women had better stay to home 
and mind their own business. When hens 
git so they crow, it’s time the roosters 
staid to home.” 

I trust the time will come, we must 
bring it, when we need not feel uneasy to 
have our lovers and brothers in an assem- 
bly of older men, lest the contaminating 
influence of profanity, and what is worse, 
obscenity, should darken their understand- 
ing, and sully what we prize more highly 
than all else, their moral purity. When 
the sacred relations of men and women are 
allowed to become the theme of jest and 
ribald joke, as is often the case, what can 
women expect? 

The above extract contains some of the 
ideas and experience of a girl of twenty, 
who already begins to look at life. 

“And with a balance just 
Weighs men and things, beholding as they are 
The lives of others. In the common dust 
She finds the ruins of the fallen star. 
Prond with a pride all feminine and sweet 
No path shall soil the whiteness of her feet.” 

For she shall ‘‘open the door of her heart 
for humility to enter;” and the law of kind- 
ness being ever cn her lips, she shall speak 
words of comfort and strength to those 
about her. J. C. 

oe 


POLYGAMY DEGRADES WOMANHOOD. 





While none wko knew them would will- 
ingly suppose that the leaders of the recent 
convention of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association in Washington meant to 
endorse polygamy, yet it was well that it 
should be explicitly denied, even though 
the denial cannot entirely counteract the 
mischief already done. Suffragists every- 
where must deeply regret any appearance 
of affiliation between the advocates of equal 
rights for Woman and those who advocate 
or apologize for a system which plunges her 
into the lowest depths of degradation. 

Mrs. Blake quotes the remark of one mem- 
ber of the Washington Convention, that 
‘polygamy is better than prostitution.” 
We should be loth to admit the necessity of 
a choice between these evils, or the infer- 
ence that without one of them society could 
not exist. It must needs be that offences 
come so Jong as human nature remains 
faulty and imperfect, but woe to them by 
whom they come. We shall never concede 
that there isany more necessity or excuse for 
transgression of the seventh,than of the sixth 
or eighth commandment. We hope much 
of the good time coming of which we dream. 
We all have our fancied Utopia, or Arcady, 
or Sybaris, in which all wrongs shall be 
righted, the crooked places made straight, 
and the burdens of life more evenly distrib 
uted. ‘Dreams, idle dreams!" But let us 
cling to our ideals, and hope and labor for 
the best and highest good to which we be- 
lieve or can imagine humanity can attain. 

To return to our subject. As a matter 
of choice we decidedly dissent from our 
deluded Utah sister. Polygamy is not bet- 
ter than prostitution, but infinitely worse in 
its effects upon society, however it may be 
as regards individual cases. Prostitution 
may be practised to a great extent, and still 
the ideal of pure womanhood and the true 
marriage will not be shattered or lost sight 
of. Asthe counterfeit coin proves the ex- 
istence and value of the genuine, so the 
presence of a class of degraded women and 
their unhallowed relations throws out in 
bold relief the purity, dignity and loveliness 
of the wives, mothers and daughters of our 
land, to whom they are the unhappy excep- 
tions. Prostitution only degrades its vic- 
tims, and the men who associate with them; 
but where polygamy is the rule all women 
are essentially degraded. It cannot be 


otherwise. 
Let me not be understood as confounding 


opinions and persons. We can welcome 
among the workers for Universal Suffrage 
men and women of all creeds and conditions 
in life. We can even to a certain extent co- 
operate with free-lovers and polygamists 
for a good end, as, in this free country, po- 
litical parties and public conveyances are 
open to all. But the Woman Suffrage par- 
ty must not make itself responsible for the 
various opinions and practices of its adhe- 
rents. We can pity, and to some extent 
sympathize with our fanatical sisters among 
the Mormons, just as we do with the Hin- 
doo widows who throw themselves on the 
funeral piles of their husbands, but confess 
that the spectacle of women in this age and 
country accepting and defending polygamy 
is a phenomenon we are utterly unable to 
comprehend. AMANDA E, DICKINSON. 
St. Louis, Mo, 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Anpy Morton D1az is giving her at- 
tention to securing legal protection for work- 
ing women who are too poor to pay a lawyer, 





Jutia E. Witcox was chosen a member 
of the school committee in New Braintree 
for three years at the late town meeting. 

Mrs. Rose HawtHorNne LATHROP has 
completed her first novel, which is shortly 
to be published in a serial form in the Bos- 
ton Courier, 

Miss Louisa Rymer has carried off a 
chess prize of the Birkbeck Literary and 
Scientific Institution, London, from many 
masculire competitors. 

Mrs. J. Kennepy Smyrn gave the second 
of her Thursday afternoon readings and 
comments on the British Poets yesterday in 
the lecture-room of Association Hall, N. Y. 
The subject was ‘‘Percy Bysshe Shelley.” 

Mrs. Kate Neweiut Doageert, Presi- 
dent of thee Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women, is spending the month of 
March in Washington, at the Hamilton 
House, corner of 14th and K streets, Asa 
presiding officer, Mrs, Doggett has few, if 
auy, peers among men or women. 

Miss Jutrer Corson, the instructor in 
cookery, who teaches classes how to get a 
meal for five persons for fifteen cents, or 
how to prepare a dinner for a select party, 
takes her pupils through Fulton Market, 
giving them object lessons in the quality of 
meats and fish, and teaching them how to 
buy. 

Mrs. Mary L. CARPENTER, superintend 
ent of Winnebago County, Illinois, request- 
ed the Directorsof the County Agricultural 
Society to provide for an educational de- 
partment at the next annual fair, and the 
sum of $50 was accordingly appropria‘ed 
for premiums. Mrs. Carpenter has arrangv< 
for her annual teachers’ institute to be held 
the first week in April, as usual. 

Miss Evisasetu 8. CHapBourn has re- 
turned from Delaware, where as a reader 

and elocutionist she has won goiden opin- 
ions, and is credited with having ‘perfect 
control of voice and expression, enthusiasm 
in her profession, and a just appreciation 
of her own powers. She captures and holds 
her audience compietely. Her recitation of 
the ‘Lover's Spy’ and iéryant’s ‘Robert of 
Lincoln’ would have charmed the birds 
themselves, so perfectly were their warb- 
lings imitated.” 

Mrs. JoserHine R. LowE 1, of the State 
Charities Aid Association, of New York, 
has prepared a bill to establish a reformato- 
ry for women. William C. Way, Sinclair 
Tousey, Lewis D. Pilsbury, F. D. Hunting 
ton, D.D., and William Blaikie, are a board 
of trustees to select and determine upon a 
plan, and to purchase an eligible site for the 
erection of a suitable building for a reform 
atory for women, to accommodate 500 in- 
mates, together with the households of a 
superintendent and necessary subordinates, 
but the cost shall not exceed $300,000. All 
contracts made to carry out the provisions 
of the act are made subject to approval by 
the Governor and Comptroller. The trus- 
tees are to receive no compensation, but all 
their actual expenses will be allowed, sub 
ject to the approval of the Governor before 
being paid. The building, when complet- 
ed, shall be used for confinement of female 
offenders between the ages of fifteen and 
thirty who have never been convicted of 2 
felony. The act makes an appropriation of 
$300,000 for this purpose. 


Miss CuarLotre W. Hawes’ lecture on 
‘‘Music’”’ is one of great interest, and it dre'v 
recently a large number, not only of Cam 
bridge people, but of persons from Boston 
who were interested to hear what she had 
tosay. The lecture in every way met the 
anticipation of the audience, and they 
showed their appreciation by frequent and 
hearty applause. Beginning away back in 
the eariy portion of the Christian era previ- 
ous to 1000, she gave the history of th: 
runes of the Scandinavian races, reading se- 
lections from the Norse, the Swedish and 
Icelandic; she then spoke of the folk-songs 
of Germany, the popular songs of Italy and 
Spain, and the ballads and songs of Eng 
land, Ireland and Scotland. The ballad 
she said, was what came the nearest to tle 
heart of the people; all loved them, from 
the lowest to the most cultured Singes 
always found the sympathy of their audien 
ces through their ballads, During the lec 
ture Miss Hawes gave illustrative readii.g:, 
which showed her strong, dramatic power, 
and were always cordially received. She 
was assisted by Miss Abby Whinery, who 
sang in a most delightful and sympathetic 
manner several Scotch and Irish ballads, 
and an exquisite little Pyrenees cradle song 
arranged by Miss Hawes. 
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BY SARAH D. CLARK. 
Over fields on fields of snow, 
By the canon’s gorge, where the cataracts flow; 
Where deepening sunsets burn and fade 
Over the dusk Sierra's shade; 
Where life is a joy and the heart beats free, 
Away by the slope to the western sea, 
The crown and the pride of those sunny lands, 
The beautiful mountain of Shasta stands. 
With hues of saffron, pear! and rose, 
In tints of beauty its summit glows; 
And the ages come and the ages go, 
And still on its peak shines the crested snow. 
Leagues away, by the river's side, 
Lies the peaceful valley, deep and wide. 
Hid in its heart is a golden store, 
Cinnabar and the silver ore. 
Glossy madrona and lilies of snow 
Fast by the giant oak trees grow; 
Chilian clover, and purple vine, 
Ripe with its growth forthe amber wine; 
Clustering roses famed in song, 
Damascus roses the whole year long; 
Gusty, leaping waters that gleam, 
Down from the rocks in a crystal stream; 
From the Palisades, a mighty wall, 
And the great Domes glistening over all. 
Years ago, when the shouts of men 
From old Coloma and Almaden 
Burst on the cliffs of the royal state, 
As she eat enthroned by her golden gate, 
Girdling the earth with her magic band, 
Clasping the belt with her tawny hand. 
Then came the harvest of golden gain, 
Thick and fast as the yellow grain 
Falls, with the tempest of crimson leaves, 
In a molten cloud from the bursting sheaves; 
Till every land to old Cathay 
Whitened with ships her shining bay, 
By the dark sea-wall of oak and pine, 
Stretched on the long Pacifie line, 
Cities arose on the virgin soil— 
Cities smoking with traffic and toil; 
And the sinuous track of the iron band 
Mountains and burning prairies spanned, 
Over the crag and eagle's nest, 
Threading the continent east to west. 
Beautiful land by the sunset sea, © 
Land of the great Yosemite! 
Land where the breezes spring elate, 
Blown mid-day through the Golden Gate; 
Land of the men of resolute will— 
Hearts that thy bounding torrents fill; 
Minds at ease with healthful cheer 
Day after day through the blissful year. 
Women with song those days begin, 
Fair as pearls from Comorin; 
Beautiful children ruddy and fleet, 
Like clambering roses, in every street; 
Not for thy gems, or a golden feast, 
Shall the heart grown worn in the arid east 
Leap to meetthee. Thy glorious eye 
Flames like a star from its canopy. 
Richer than gold are thy dark lagoons, 
Brighter than ore are thy silver moons, 
And deeper than all the voices of men 
Thy cataracts thunder again and again: 
And nobler in heart and nobler in sou! 
Should the races be where those torrents roll. 
As the ages come and the ages go, 
Girdling with flame those peaks of snow, 
The crown and the pride of that sunny land 
Shall the beautiful mountain of Shasta stand, 
And the empire star shall rise and rise, 
Till it moves full-orbed in those western skies. 
-—Exchange. 








For the Woman's Journal. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


BY MRS. L. B, HOLLY, 


From time immemorial, the Palmers, of 
a little New England country place, had 
been noted for systematic management, 
strict economy, and iron wills; the firm 
granite seemed to yield oil to them, and 
barren wastes bloomed for them. Their 
barns groaned with golden grain, and their 
coffers were full. But in the midst of their 
prosperity they observed the same frugality 
that brought them abundance. The hus- 
bands, strong, fearless, eagle eyed, and the 
wives, of little sterner mettle than these, 
like beasts of burden, often went to death 
in the harness; for, with their multitudes 
of work, and the bearing and rearing of nu- 
merous children, nature, in spite of an in- 
domitable will, would at last break down, 
and the husband would take to wife another 
thrifty partner. 

The generation of which I write number- 
ed a dozen, all after the same stiff-necked 
unyielding pattern, with the exception of the 
youngest-born, John Palmer, and his sister 
Dorotba, if, indeed, she need be mentioned, 
for in the family circle she was called the 
“little goose,” as she had no opinion of her 
own, being John’s echo. He was her hero; 
by him she swore. John Palmer must have 
inherited his ideality from some alien 
branch. His nature was ardent; he had 
the making of a poet in him, and in all his 
visionary dreamings Dorotha was his confi- 
dent and sympathizer. 

It needed careful pruning to keep an im- 
petuous boy in the old land-marks, who 
pinec after a different life; but ‘as the 
twig is bent so the tree inclines,” therefore 
no means were spared to bend the twig. 
When, at the age of twenty-five, he married 
Elizabeth Jones, a true daughter of the Pu- 
ritans, the whole family nodded approval, 
for John had a few pernicious theories 
which it had been beyond their skill to 
weed out, and here was the one sufiicient to 





the task, for Elizabeth had no sentiment or 
nonsense about her. 

At the expiration of two years it so hap- 
pened that John was left a widower, witha 
babe crying vainly for its mother; then, 
when he chose a wife from the towns peo- 
ple, oh, what a wagging of tongues! In- 
deed, when Annie Lee was transplanted to 
his country home, she looked like an exotic 
blooming amongst a bed of thistles. The 
wives had all been Marthas, never a Mary 
before, and the scorn of the Marthas was 
great. ‘‘A frivolous belle,” they said, 
‘‘whose white lady-hands were only made 
for tinkling music,” showing their own ca- 
pable, sinewy hands. 

But Dorotha, plucking up courage to de- 
fend John, ‘John has a better head for 
business than any of you. When has he 
ever lost a bargain? This may be his best,” 
she said, with a twinkle in her eye. 

**We'll see, what we'll see,” was the sen- 


tentious reply. 
John Palmer loved his bride dearly; her 


beauty and grace had first attracted him, 
and her sunshiny heart, sparkling with the 
dew of sympathy, won him. He was the 
first Palmer who was ever completely won, 
and dove-eyed Annie, had she willed it so, 
could have had luxuries and ease; but be- 
neath her girlish exterior there was a great 
deal of pride. She had always stood first 
in her class and first in society, and after a 
little schooling she took her place first 
among the farmers’ wives. 

Her quick eye saw newer and better ways 
than were suggested, and she never was 
flurried or hurried, in the greatest stress of 
work. So she first conquered them in their 
own fields, and then by the law of love, 
and they cited ‘John’s wife” far and wide. 

As time passed Annie pleaded that Mabel 
should grow up in the sunshine and pure 
air, among the divine and healthful influen- 
ces of nature, instead of being bound down 
to the inevitable seam against which the 
restless child spirit revolts, longing for the 
green field, with the sunshine playing upon 
it. Yet in the easy transition of fashioning 
robes for her doll, she came to be, almost 
unconsciously, a tidy little seamstress. The 
child was a veritable Palmer, but her gentle 
guide smoothed many an angular Palmer- 
line, and Mabel obeyed no one as she did 
her wise yet indulgent step-mother. For as 
true as love begets love, it also begets the 
readiest obedience. Again Annie, who 
asked nothing for herself, asked a collegiate 
education for Mabel, and John, who himself 
thirsted for knowledge, much to Annie’s 
surprise, acquiesced without demur. 

So Mabel went through the various chrys- 
aline stages, and on her seventeenth birth- 
day came out a full-fledged graduate. As 
she stepped from the stage, upon her arrival 
home, a dainty, sweet, yet imperious little 
lady, her father felt somewhat in awe of 
her, but not so her mother, who fell upon 
her neck and wept in gladness, for was not 
this what she had labored and longed for? 

“Home at last,” said Mabel, with her 
clear ringing voice, in which there was a 
thrill of joyful emotion, as she brushed 
away atear or two, which sparkled upon 
her blooming cheeks like dewdrops upon a 
fragrant rose. A radiant, blooming miss, 
she seemed charming and girlish, but none 
the less, for all her sweetness, she had the 
firm clear eyes and brain, and the fearless 
tongue of the Palmers. But she had learn- 
ed at a different school, she had developed 
in a freer, broader realm. She had even 
attended Woman Suffrage lectures, and ber 
brain had not only solved geometrical, but 
many knottier social problems. Ob, how the 
Marthas would have bristled at the home- 
thrusts, which, upon previous holidays, she 
had given the household gods which they 
worshipped; but her next speech was so 
sweet that it disarmed them, so there was 
no open warfare. Neither did her austere 
relatives talk about her among themselves, 
but only shook their heads solemnly and 
simultaneously whenever her name was 
mentioned, as a warning to their own off- 
spring not to transgress in the same manner. 
Nevertheless, they were prouder of her than 
of any Palmer who had ever gone before. 
She was what, under more fortunate cir- 
cumstances, they might have been. 

Through all the night long, succeeding 
Mabel’s return to the old home-roof, she 
lay with wide-open eyes, her busy brain cog- 
itating the question of Woman's Rights, 
and Woman’s work, her mother’s face shin- 
ing out the while like the face of a martyr. 
She had all the vitality of the Palmers, 
which was now directed in one channel. 
Her vision did not end with the wheat field, 
but saw beyond the blue of heaven. The 
Palmers had a fund of repressed jocularity, 
which came out in dry jokes and laconic 
expressions, and Mabel, though sometimes 
given to sharp witticisms, was brimful of 
mirth, her laugh gushing out as freely as 
the song of a robin. 

The little maid’s ruminations were some. 
what after this fashion: ‘‘Where are the 
long delicious winter evenings I dreamed of 
in the last days of school, longing for home? 
I had almost forgotten mother’s burdened 
life. It is my duty to relieve her, and to 
put my young shoulder to the wheel, and to 
rest her tired, bruised one. I should not 
mind it, were we poor, but who ever heard 
of a poor Palmer? Mother has a bad cough. 
Oh, the blindness of men! ‘A man may 





smile and smile, and yet be avillain,’ soa 
woman may smile and smile and go to her 
grave, and then a great hue and cry arises 
among her neighbors—‘Was she ailing?’ 
There is nothing but work, work, before 
me if I tamely submit; but like a young 
colt, I can kick in the harness.” 

As she stood brushing out her long, glossy 
curls, she gave them a mischievous prim 
twist on the back of her head, but the curls 
were as willful as their mistress, and shook 
themselves out of all restraint. 

“A good omen,” she said, and tossing 
them defiantly backward, she swept out in- 
to the kitchen with a Cesar-like air, as one 
coming to conquer. 

She took in, with one glance, the white 
polished floor, the row of glittering tins, 
the brightly burnished stove, and, more 
than all else, the weary yet patient face of 
her mother. 

‘Good morning, mother,” she said, lov- 
ingly pressing the faded cheek with her 
warm, red lips. Like a burst of sunshine 
she seemed to Annie, as she stood there in 
her fresh, girlish beauty. 

‘*Mother, I will turn the cakes,” she said, 
in gracious accents, 

“Not so, my daughter; my life was free 
from care at your age.” 

‘‘Now mother dear,” she answered coax- 
ingly, taking the ladle. 

“That looks good; just as it should be!” 
said the farmer, coming in, casting an ad- 
miring glance at the trim figure clad in a 
bright chintz, with a crimson knot at the 
throat. 

“Yes, just asit should be, helping the 
mother, for it seems as if she coughed more 
lately of nights than usual,” he added, with 
a kind glance at Annie, thanking God in- 
wardly for such a wife and such a daughter. 
He sat down complacently to the delicious 
breakfast, of which he partook with a 
healthful relish. 

The last cake had been baked, and Mabel, 
overheated, seated herself at the table with 
a heightened color, not all from the heat, 
noticing that her mother had but made a 
feint of eating, her cakes remaining un- 


touched. 
“It is no wonder, mother, that you have 


no taste for cakes, sweltering and seething 
over the stove every morning for years, 
while the rest enjoyed them! It needs more 
patience and self-sacrifice than I am capable 
of. Inthesame crucible I should have come 
out totally depraved. I should feel as I did 
when a child, when I saw a classmate sit 
down and eat dainties, and not share with 
the rest.” 

“So you consider it a species of selfish- 
ness?” asked her father. 

“It is the way of the world,” evasively re- 
plied Mabel. ‘‘But the world’s way is not al- 
ways the right way, so we will go without 
our morning cakes.” 

“I fear you will miss them, papa, dear,” 
said Mabel, in a doleful voice, leaning her 
head over on her father’s shoulder. 

“It is a little pleasure to forego, if it 
makes some one else uncomfortable. Your 
mother never put it inthat way, or she never 
would have baked cakes.” 

“I’m not like mamma, I know; but you 
could not expect a bobolink to be like a 
steady wren,” replied Mabel, laughing witch- 
ingly into his face. 

Indeed this one child was the light of 
their eyes. Theday was one round of work, 
and when evening came, there was a huge 
stack of mending and darning to be done. 

‘Mabel, will you give us some music?” 

said John from-over his paper, remember- 
ing how she had regaled them in the holi- 
days. ‘ 
‘‘No, thank you, papa, I have mending 
and darning to do,” and she threw a charm- 
ing, willful glance at her father,succeeded by 
a comic, lugubrious look, as she§ sat down 
to the large basket at her side, with a pur- 
posely long-drawn-out sigh, ‘‘There is noth- 
ing but darn and mend for me.” 

Something, not for the first time, struck 
John as amiss here, as he sat in his slippers, 
with a long evening of rest before him, as 
had been every evening, as far back as he 
could remember. But memcry drew an- 
other picture of Avuie toiling away into 
the nights. So had his mother toiled, so 
had Mehitable toiled, so had all the race of 
the Palmers toiled. ‘‘Woman’s work is 
never done,” had come to be accepted as a 
matter of course, as something beyond 
human help or mitigation. 

“Sit down and rest in the easy chair,” 
said Mabel, wheeling out a soft-cushoned 
affair. ‘Well it does look tempting,” said 
Annie, sinking wearily intoits depths. John 
looked up at the languid tone, noting with 
a pang the weariness of her face against 
its bright background, so different from the 
Annie of old. 

Now that Annie had some one to rely 
upon areiiction began to take place, a weari- 
ness succeeding the long strain upon her 
system, and it came to pass of evenings, 
that she lay back upon the cushions while 
Mabel completed the day’s work, or mend- 
ed or darned, interspersing the relation of 
her school reminiscences, which she gave in 
her bright, vivid manner, with many a dol- 
orous sigh, and afterwards with a comical 
twitching at the corners of her mouth. The 
familiar basket, came to be hateful in the 
sight of her father, who, after one of Ma- 
bel’s prolonged sighs, ejaculated almost im- 





patiently: “Cannot the garment be worn 
without mendingt” 

“Oh no!” exclaimed Mabel, adding de- 
murely, ‘‘but there is Mrs. Rider, who would 
be thankful for sewing, mending, darning, 
washing, ironing, or anything, in fact, in 
the shape of work. Sheis an industrious 
but unfortunate woman, and the other day, 
when I supplied her with some groceries, 
she said to me with tears in her eyes, that 
since she lost her farm, she had been looked 
upon coldly, had been given plenty of gra- 
tuitous advice, but no work had been prof- 
fered.” 

There was a pause sufficient for the mat- 
ter to be digested, then John replied: ‘‘Can- 
not you do something for her, mother? fur- 
nish her some work from this inexhaustible 


basket?” 
Mabel laughed a gleeful laugh, in which 


her father and mother both joined. Annie, 
only too glad, supplied Mrs. Rider with 
mending, sewing and darning; and soon it 
came to be with ironing and washing, for 
as her own health failed perceptibly, she 
would not that the work should fall too 
heavily upon her cherished daughter. 

One day, after Mabel had scoured the 
kitchen floor to its requisite whiteness, the 
men folks came in to dinner, leaving a trail 
of muddy foot-prints all the way to the ta- 
ble. Mabel’s spirit was equal to the occa- 
sion: ‘‘How much would it cost to have the 
kitchen floor painted?” she enquired of her 
father. 

“‘Not very much,” he answered, taking in 
the gist of the question. 

‘‘But how much?” persisted Mabel. 

‘About a dollar, ma’am,”’ responded one 
of the laborers. 

“Only that? what a trifle in comparison 
to the daily cost upon the human system. 
Oh, the grateful contrast of a painted floor, 
to the immaculate white one! Why have 
you never had the kitchen floor painted? 
I know; dear to the heart of every model 
housekeeper is her white, kitchen floor. 
But mamma, did you never pine fora paint- 
ed floor when your back was breaking, when 
the perspiration streamed down your face, 
when, in fact, you felt as limp as arag? In- 
deed! painted floors floated in my brain to- 
day, while scouring the floor, in beautiful 
panoramic views, as restful as a soft couch 
to weary limbs.” 

“A painted floor means no more muddy 
tracks, I suppose. Weli, painted it shall 
be, if mother is willing.” 

‘Mother has already said yes,” sparkled 
Mabel. 

‘‘Ah, you sly puss.” 

The next day the floor received two coats 
of paint. 

Another day—‘O mamma, look at- my 
hands!” and Mabel held up to her mother’s 
inspection, two begrimed hands. ‘Oh, I 
am all tired out! I brushed the stove here, 
and brushed it there, and then, all out of 
breath, I paused; and then I brushed and 
brushed again, and then I saw in its depths, 
which were as clear asa mirror, my hair 
askew, a frown running down my forehead, 
and my face as red as a peony, to say noth- 
ing about the condition of my hands, or the 
state of my temper.” 

‘‘What is it now, my pet,” she reptied, 
smiling. 

“Well,” with the air of a discoverer, ‘I 
thought, while blacking the stove, of an 
easier and simpler plan. Would it not be 
much more sensible to get a durable cloth 
and wash the stove with soap and water? 
Would it not be neater too, forthen nothing 
would be soiled that came in contact with 
it?” 

‘‘A plan which would be easier, neater, 
and more sensible than the old one, surely 
should be carried into effect,” replied 
Annie. 

Thereafter the stove was clean, but shone 
oo more, which gave Annie many a secret 
bitter sigh, for she had not yet quite ad- 
vanced to her daughter’s progressive ideas. 

‘Nothing to do this evening,” said Mabel, 
holding up her hands in mock despair. 

“Then give ussome music, my dear.” 

“If you will play first, mamma,” she an- 
swered, coaxingly leaning her head in her 
mother’s lap, as she sat at her feet. 

‘Not for the world,” rejoined Annie, 
with a ripple of amusement at the absurdity 
of the idea. 

But how many times, in days agone, had 
she pined for a racy treat at the old piano, 
as cares had accumulated, peeping wistfully 
in at the parlor door. But at last all her 
pride had been centered in Mabel, forget- 
ting almost her own individuality. 

“I have set my heart upon it, mamma, 
dear.” 

“Oh yes, Annie, give us some of your old 
melodies,” said her husband. Annie, seat- 
ed at the piano, paused lige ‘‘the last mins- 
trel,” fearmg that her hand had forgotten 
its cunning; but soon her fingers strayed 
over the keys, awakening sweet familiar 
strains of long ago, the goddess of music 
lent her witching power, and she held her 
listeners by a spell; for music had been a 
passion with her, and she played like a glad 
spirit that had broken its chains. 

Mabel at the close, raised a tear-stained 
face from the cushions, and John took An- 
nie’s hand in his, noting with anxiety its 
feverish pulse. 

“‘How you have denied yourself for my 
sake, with never a moment for yourself; let 
us begin again aright.” 





Mabel stole out, and left them alone. 

The next day Annie said to Mabel, “Your 
father and I had a long talk last night, and 
came to the conclusion that we would have 
a housekeeper, and then you would have 
more time for improvement. We wish to 
make home as bright as possible for you,” 

“And why not for yourselves, who have 
toiled so unremittingly? Shall I come in 
like a drone and eat up the sweets which 
you have gathered, and of which you have 
denied yourselves? Why shoula we not al! 
be happy?” 

*‘So you think your mother and I are not 
too old for enjoyment,” said her father’s 
deep tones from the doorway. 

‘‘May be so; but perhaps, in haymakiag 
times, we garnered too much grain into our 
barns, and not enough sunshine into our 
lives? Is that what you megn, eh?” he add 
ed, lifting Mabel’s chin playfully. 

‘Dear father and mother, 1 hope your 
sunshine has just commenced,” she replied, 
tears trembling beneath the long lashes, 

* * * * * * 

A bright fire crackled on the hearth, the 
chandeliers were lighted, the crimson cur 
tains threw a rosy bloom through the room, 
when in came Mehitable Jones, John Palm- 
er’s first wife’s sister, and Dorotha and 
Samuel Palmer, to spend the evening. They 
found Mabel playing operatic airs, and the 
father and mother idly and delightedly lis- 
tening. 

Samuel Palmer was one of those very dis- 
tant relatives, who come under the name of 
“Cousin.” He was a tall, square-shoulder- 
ed, firm-set Palmer; handsome and austere, 
as befitted a Palmer. On the holidays, 
meeting Mabel at family reunions, he be- 
came as much in love with her, as was 
compatible with his dignity. Prudence 
also cast an eye at her handsome, expected 
dowry. Laughing with amusement at her 
saucy repartees, as one looks admiringly at 
the graceful antics of a mettlesome colt, he 
thought: ‘‘She will be all the more docile 
and quiet when tamed.’’ 

Mabel divined intuitively the magnani- 
mous and lofty standpoint from which his 
lordship looked down upon her, and she 
also divined the secret wish of his heart, 
and scorned him right heartily. 

“That girl can twist her father and moth- 
er around one of her slender, dainty fingers, 
and then no doubt she will laugh at them 
for geese; for no such reason shall she de- 
spise me. A woman loves one who can rule 
over her,” Samuel inwardly commented, 
as he sat by the fire and warmed his hands 
at the merry blaze, casting his large dark 
eyes upon her. 

“Quite gay, brother;” remarked Mehita- 
ble, unwinding her ball cf yarn with osten- 
tatious display. ‘‘We work-a-day people 
can find little time for music and fol-de-rols,” 
she continued, under her breath. ‘‘I hear 
you have engaged Mrs. Johnson to take 
charge of the house” she went on, with the 
air of one pronouncing judgmert upon a 
criminal. 

‘‘What is the use of riches,” broke in 
Mabel, ‘‘if we drudge as when poor? .\ 
poor man who is ground down by the ava 
rice of the rich, who must labor every mo- 
ment to supply bread for his family, is ex- 
cusable. But a man who is above want, 
should give his mind and heart some time 
to grow. Better to squander, than to hoard 
like misers; then some one would be bene- 
fited. But I believe there is a golden mean. 
God could not have designed that we should 
be always on the rack. If lifeis to be a 
weary tread-mill, with no alleviation, it 
were better that the earth should swallow 
us at once! The grave were kinder; for in 

that we could at least find rest.” 

Mehitable sniffed; Dorotha smiled depre- 
catingly; Samuel raised his eye-brows; John 
and Annie exchanged glances; their thought 
was: ‘If our rose have a thorn, yet still she 
is a sweet, sweet rose.” 

Mabel caught Samuel’s masterful look, 
and thought: ‘‘l'll rout him out of the field 
entirely, so that he will fleefrom me.” She 
was incited by a spirit of mischief. 

“I have not said the half I feel; accord- 
ing to the Palmer-code, I consider riches to 
be a curse” she said, with a whimsical timid 
look at her father, and a defiant one at 
Samuel. ‘More money means more land, 
more drudgery and counting of the pennies. 
I know of a case where the husband and 
wife lived peacefully, even lovingly, while 
poor, breasting together the storm of mis- 
fortune, having shed tears over a dead 
baby’s face. In care and sorrow they were 
one. Unfortunately, one morning, they 
awoke to find themselves rich; for then, 
there was estrangement, and a separation, 
because the wife was extravagant—she 
wished for a Sunday bonnet and a dress 
better than calico.” 

Samuel laughed here, but Mabel went on: 
“The sum of a farmer's wife is to bake, 
brew and mend, and to see to the never- 
ending wants of the family. Their minds 
and hearts become dwarfed and belittled. 
They can never see a flower at their feet, 
save it have a culinary or medicinal virtue. 
God unites beauty with utility; are we 
wiser than he? To be above the common 
herd, to have thoughts or aspirations above 
one’s ‘bread and butter’ is only vexation 
and bitterness of spirit. It is our humilia- 
tion to be triumphed over by meaner spirits. 
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head upon the block the greater the exulta- 
tion. Let no one think to Sind me down to 
such a life,” she added, turning with earn- 
est eyes upon Samuel, who had risen and, 
somewhat pale, had gazed intently at the 
young orator. He was astute enough to 
accept this, as was designed, for his answer, 
and he faced her calmly. 

“So be it,’’ he answered. 

For the first time, now that it was all 
ended, she felt pity for him, and she reach- 
ed out her hand, which he took quite sol- 
emnly. 

“Jt is all for the best,” she said. 

He bowed assent, releasing her hand 
with a lingering touch, for that which is 
dear, is dearer than ever when lost; and 
then there was the chatter of leave-taking 
and the three were alone. 

“Father,” said Mabel, stealing up to him, 
and laying her hot cheek on his; ‘‘Do you 
think I should make a good Palmer-wife?” 
Then, when suddenly a cool splash of tears 
rained upon his cheek he answered: 

“No, love, no!” kissing the tears away 
with unwonted tenderness; surmising more 
than she imagiued. 

There was a large family gathering from 
near and from far at John Palmer’s, as it 
would be the last for a long time, for John 
and his family would sail in a few days for 
Europe. This sudden departure was not 
due to the little Spartan for whom we have 
recorded so many victories, but to Annie’s 
failing health, which they had vainly hoped 
would be restored by rest. 

She experienced little pain, but an in- 
creasing lassitude rendered her incompe- 
tent to the least exertion, and her cough 
became more frequent. Mabel saw that 
she needed something more than rest,—med- 
icine and change. Shc was on the point of 
freeing her mind, when her father drove to 
the door, with a cloud of anxiety upon his 
brow. 

“Are you going for the doctor?” was her 
first question. 

“Yes,” he said, his voice breaking; he 
had fought against the knowledge that 
Annie was failing day by day, for she was 
unconscious of it, saying: “I am only a lit- 
tle weary; I shall soon be rested.” 

The physician whom John Palmer em- 
ployed, pronounced the case not incurable, 
but it must be taken in time, she must have 
a change of climate. 

“Thank God, John Palmer, that you are 
arich man; a poor man would lose her,” 
said the doctor, shaking hands warmly with 
him upon departure. 

‘‘Shall we go to Europe, mother, and un- 
der the sunny skies of Italy get our lost 
youth again?” said John, smoothing Annie’s 
shining braids, and thinking that she had 
never looked so beautiful, her eyes so lumi- 
nous, or her smile so tender. Going out, 
he met Mabel in the hall, her eyes swollen 
with weeping; he drew her to him, saying: 
“We need not fear the worst. Your moth- 
er needs a change, and we willall go on a 
little trip, say to Europe.” 

“© Father!” said Mabel breathlessly; 
“Can you afford it?” 

Some inherited Palmer-trait must have 
spoken here, not herself, for Europe had al- 
ways loomed before her, as her beautiful 
“castle in the air.” He gave a quizzical look 
at her sudden thoughtfulness for expendi- 
ture, and then assured her that he could. 
So the family had met to pass a pleasant 
hour, and to say ‘‘good-bye.” A group 
surrounded Annie, telling doleful tales of 
consumption, and of most marvelous cures 
from the simplest remedy. And although 
they thought the outlay ‘‘most unneeessa- 
ry,” the beginning and ending of their 
thoughts were, ‘“‘We shall miss you Annie,” 
and there was heartsease in that. Mabel 
drew an admiring crowd of cousins around 
her, with her blithesome jests and earnest 
thoughts, all of which were uttered in a 
clear, silvery tone, with acertain intonation 
of her own for each mood. 

Samuel Palmer stood in the group, and 
at parting, he presented her with a beauti- 
ful portmonnaie upon the silver clasps of 
which were clearly defined these words— 
“May it ever be full.” Mabel toying with 
it conceived it to be a satire upon her sup- 
posed prodigality, instead of a cunning de- 
vice that he might often be in her mind, 
and said, with a touch of scorn in her voice: 

“You mistake me there, Cousin. I am 
notaspendthrift. I believe in the old adage 
—‘Waste not, want not.’ And if you 
have more than you need, it is not yours to 
keep; for there is many a poor one at your 
gate. Neither am I an idler. The busy 
bee is rewarded by the sweets she gathers, 
and the drones are cast out of the hive. 
But how, and where one labors is to be left 
to circumstances, to the breadth of one’s 
mind, and conscience. Oh for one of na- 
ture’s noblemen, who does not mix the finer 
emotions with dross, who has such a gener- 
ous nature that it would grow and expand 
into greater beauty year by year for a man, 
though masterful, who would turn aside 
from hurting a worm, and not grind to dust 
beneath his feet his best friend, even the 
wife of his bosom, but accord to her perfect 
equality of heart, brain, and purpose.” 

“‘And in all these, I am found wanting?” 
he asked, a momentary look cf pain cross- 
ing his high brow, and his eyes dark with 
emotion; “It is a poor gift that maketh 





contention,” he added, holding out his 
hand to receive it back again. 

“Nay, not so,” she said flushing and 
holding it back. “It isno Indian gift, and 
I will keep it.” 

A rare smile swept his face, and so they 
parted. 

Low Moor, lowa. 

_——_] o—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


READ THIS, GIRLS. 


Learn to darn stockings neatly, and then 
always see that your own are in order. Do 
not let a button be off your shoes a minute 
longer than needful. It takes just about a 
minute to sew one on, and oh, how much 
neater a foot looks in a trimly buttoned 
boot than it does in a lop-sided affair with 
half the buttons off. Every girl should 
learn to make the simple articles of cloth- 
ing. We know a little girl of seven who 
could do all this and who also made the 
whole of a blue calico dress for herself, and 
pieced a large bed quilt. She was not an 
over-taxed child, either, but a merry, romp- 
ing, indulged, only daughter. But she was 
‘‘smart,” and she did not die young either. 
Indeed we have seldom known children 
‘too smart to live.” Very few ever die of 
that complaint, whatever their grandmoth- 
ers may think. 

So never be afraid a bit of overdoing the 
business. Help all you can and study over 
the business daily. Once get in the habit of 
looking over your things, and you will like 
it wonderfully. You will have the inde- 
pendent feeling that you need not wait for 
any one’s convenience in repairing and mak- 
ing, but that you can be beforehand with 
with all such matters. The relief to your 
weary mother will be more than you can 
ever estimate. 


+ 
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STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 


The British, Continental and General Fed- 
eration for the abolition of Government 
Regulation of Prostitution, mainly Europe- 
an in its character, is doing most important 
service in promoting, in Great Britain and 
on the Continent, effective efforts for the ab- 
olition of the iniquitous system of licensed 
prostitution. It was under its auspices that 
the International Congress was held at Ge- 
neva in 1877 and that another is contemplat- 
ed in 1880. The Federation seeks, and 
should have, American allies. The aboli- 
tion of State-regulated vice abroad would 
be the best possible help in preventing the 
introduction of the odious system in this 
country. The principal Continental office, 
charged also with the care of American re- 
lations to the Federation is at Neuchatel, 
Switzerland, presided over by Prof. Aimé 
Humbert as Secretary. Both as a help in 
defraying the necessary expenses involved 
in the work of the Federation, and as a 
means of extending its usefulness, an appeal 
is made for membership in this country. 
The annual membership fee is fixed at 10 
francs ($2.00) and this entitles each member 
to the monthly organ of the Federation, the 
Bulletin Continental published in French, 
without additional cost. It is an ably con- 
ducted journal, of great value to all inter- 
ested in this important social and govern- 
mental problem. All who would like to 
become members of the Federation as an 
aid to its work and usefulness, as well as 
for their own interest and instruction, may 
send their names, addresses and remittances 
$2.00 each, either directed to Prof. Aimé 
Humbert, 5 Rue du Seyon, Neuchatel, 
Switzerland, or to Aaron M. Powell, No. 
58 Reade street, New York. 


HUMOROUS. 


Reigning favorites—umbrellas. 


A wild goose thinks cold weather is fly- 
time. 


The proprietor of a bone factory announ- 
ces that persons leaving their bones with 
him can have them ground at short notice. 


“Can a clergyman marry himself?” asks 
an exchange. e suppose he can, but we 
are afraid he would not be a happy couple. 


“Them twins looks as ‘much alike as a 
pair of suspenders,” remarked a friend to a 
husband who had experienced a surprise 
party a few weeks since. 


‘Do eagles give milk, mother?” asked the 
boy. ‘‘No, my son; what made you think 
so?” ‘Because I’ve heard the eagles 
scream.” The mother reached for her slip- 
per, but the embryo paragrapher had van- 
ished. 


A country clergyman was a good deal 
astonished one day by the jollity of the 
mourners at the ‘“‘breakfast” of a funeral, 
and was gravely told, in explanation, ‘‘Bless 
you, Sir, they’re not laughing—only dis- 
sembling their grief.” 

‘‘Why is that like the nags themselves?” 
said an attenuated man, pointing to the va- 
por that rose from a pair of panting ponies 
the other day. ‘‘Because it travels fast?” 
timidly suggested a bystander. ‘‘Nay, 
neigh,” replied the a. m., as he dodged be- 
hind the wagon; “‘it’s because it’s steam of 
horses.” 


The women of Massachusetts are compe- 
tent to take a philosophic view of the most 
perplexing problems. When one of them 
was informed that there were more women 
than men in the State, she at once replied 
that the fact was in accordance with the 
scientific doctrine of the “survival of the 
fittest.” 

“It’s berry sing’lar,” remarked Uncle Joe 
Johnson, as he laid down the morning pa- 
per and reflectively surveyed the toes of his 














list slippers, as they reposed on the guard- 
bar of the cylinder stove; ‘‘it’s berry sing’- 
lar dat ef a man lives to be ober fifty, an“ 
‘cumulates stamps, an’ dies gen’ally admired 
an’ ‘spected, dat one-half ob bis survivin’ 
friends is a’most sartain to prove in de 
courts dat he was of unsoun’ min’, an’ dat 
he wasn’t fit in his later years to plan out a 
v’y’ge for a mud-scow. But you'll fin’ de 
papers full ob stories ob ole fellars dat die 
“bout a hundred y’ars ole in de poor-house; 
an’ dey 1s al’ays sensible to de las’!” And 
Uncle Joe shook his head solemnly, as if 
there were some things in this world which 
modern science has not yet investigated. 


GAUTION!!! 


Facts that the Public Should 
Remember. 
Advice that Should not be Forgotten. 


It is the ‘‘old, old story.” It is found in 
the annals of every medical specialty pos- 
sessing merit that a brood of adventurers 
are certain to follow in its wake, clamoring 
for popular favor, in order to derive profit 
by palming off their imitations, and thus 
hoping to reap where others have sown. 
Genuine remedies alone attain, after long 
trial and salutary results, a permanent rep- 
utation and lodgment in the affections of 
the afflicted. This the Holman Liver Pad 
Company’s remedies confessedly have done 
in every clime where sufferers have tested 
their efficacy. 

| the last five years, since their rep- 
utation has been established, not less than 
fifty-eight imitations have made their ap- 
pearance and been placed on the market, 
usually under a great flourish and blast of 
trumpets; and each of these within a short 
time has died, as all others of a similar class 
are certain to do, namely, with quick con- 
sumption—their fleeting existence being 
sometimes a little prolonged by a liberal 
waste of money. Andwhy? Because some 
so-called ‘‘Liver Pads” have proved a dan- 
gerous poison; others, in a vain attempt to 
make up for the tack of the necessary ingre- 
dients, were to be kept moist with a fiery 
liquid, but with the direction that it be ap- 
plied with extreme caution, while others 
were as passive asso much sawdust. The 
imitators sometimes add to the stolen title 
of their pad the name of some noted physi- 
cian who died long before absorption was 
heard of as a remedy. 

They also act in defiance of an Act of 
Congress, declaring the use of copyrighted 
matter, etc., as criminal. More flagrant, 
brazen-faced examples, liable to the fullest 
extent of punishment, were never before 
witnessed than from this class of buzzards 
in human form, 

These are a few of the many practices re- 
sorted to in palming. off upon the public 
these monstrous deceptions. The following 
is another instance: An employe recently 
discharged from the office of an agent of 
the Holman Liver Pad Company, apparent- 
ly desirous of getting into the pad business 
as a proprietor, and believing that the for- 
mula was in the posession of that agent, re- 
peatedly offered money to the office boy to 
obtain a copy of the same. Upon a private 
desk was left a decoy paper marked ‘‘Im- 
portant—Formula.’”’ He secured a dupli- 
cate copy, supposing it to be the true secret 
of making pads, whereas it contained, in 
fact, not one ingredient of the Holman Pad, 
but was absolutely worthless, Nevertheless, 
it has been proclaimed as the ‘‘scientific” 
basis of one of the ‘“‘GRANDEST DiIscovER- 
IES OF THE AGE,” but sold at a reduced price. 
This thing has been so advertised and put 
upon the market within the last few weeks; 
and this and similar enterprises are aided by 
firms known, in the language of Mare An- 
tony, as ‘‘honorable men.”’ 

Because of these oft-repeated ‘‘onorable” 
practices, and as a protection to the public 
and to this company, a convention was held 
at the Holman Liver Pad Company’s head- 
quarters, No. 93 William street, New York, 
Jan. 8, 1879, attended by all the agents in 
this country, the Canadas, and representa- 
tives from Europe, to devise some plan 
whereby the genuine pad and its auxiliaries 
should hereafter be found in the hands of 
one reliable representative, properly accred- 
ited, in every town inthe United States and 
elsewhere. It was decided that the repre- 
sentative should be, generally, one of the 
best retail druggists in the place. This plan 
is now being thoroughly carried out. 

Good judgment will suggest the purchase 
of none but the HoLMaNn Coven Pap Com- 
PANY’s REMEDIES, which have stood the 
severest test. Remember always that it is 
the genuine article only that imitators copy. 

Houtman LiveR Pap Company, 
124 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CARPETINGS. 


Previous to the recent change in our firm we had 
reduced our stock to a very low figure, and have been 
enabled to replenish at the large reduction in prices 
which has recently taken place. We can now show a 
splendid line of 


CARPETINGS 


at prices never before named in Boston. 
We have some broken lots of 


Paper Hangings and Upholstery Goods, 


which we will sell entirely regardless of cost, many 
many of them at 50 or 60 per cent, discount. 
We invite a rigid examination of our prices, qualities 
and styles. 


CHILDS & LANE, 


116 TREMONT STREET. 
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HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS. 


Miss Bates offers he undergarments for ladies 
and misses, of all wool and thin material, which are 
made in the most improved style, fitting perfectly. 
and adapted to the present closely cut sleeve. Alsoa 
Dress Reform suit, desirable for its simplicity. 


DR. JORDAN’S 
Chest-Protecting Corset, 


a apecty. Waists made to order. Latest improve- 
ments in ladies furnishing goods. Agents wanted in 








every town. 
Room 7, 129 Tremont St. it3mo 


LADIES OF INTELLIGENCE, 


MAKE NO MISTAKE! 
When any one tells you that f make the best boots 
in the world, 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells you that my boots never wear 
u 


is) 


DONT YOU BELIEVE IT! 
When any one tells you that I make as good Boots, 
Shoes and Slippers for Ladies’ wear as any man 
can make; vse nothing but the best material that 
money will buy; take all my own measures and am 
very successful in fitting the feet, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, that my charges are very reasonable, 
and that I have had an experience of 24 years in every 
practical branch of the trade. 

BELIEVE THAT, FOR IT IS TRUTH! 
Yours with respect, SAMUEL APPLETON, 
Ladies’ fine Boot Parlor, 48 Winter St,, Boston. 
P. S.—I keep in stock, goods of my own make, also 
make to measure. The highest City references given 
to the sceptical. tf49 
“The proof of the pudding is the eating.” 





pat bese pnt ponaiie, 
= ubber Pencils an en- 
AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 
Portfolios, Boxes of Paints, 
etc., etc., at Ward & Gay's, 
Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 


l FOR 
PENANG, SPRING 
MADRAS, 


AND 


ALBUMS. 





AND 


SUMMER. 


CHEVIOT [BUSINESS 
SHIRTS. 


SHIRTING | 150 xzw arrenns. 
WM. F. NICHOLS & CO. 
HABERDASHERS, 

67 TREMONT ST,, 
BOSTON. 
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Tremont House, 


NOTICE. 


Having made extensive alterations in my building 
and moved down one flight, thereby having all m 
rooms connected, peseees that have been in the habit 
of going up two flights for the past fifteen years will 
find it a great improvement. I have added to my 
large stock of 


EASY CHAIRS, 


Compr'sing some five hundred different patterns. I 
have placed in my rooms for the spring trade fifty 


PARLOR SETS, 


Every one a new styYLg, and all FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


___ LOUNGES 
PATENT ROCKERS 


In fifty different styles, and all new and warranted. 
Any of the above articles cAN and wt be sold cheap- 
er for the grade of work than can be obtained in New 
England. Persons that have their doubts I would be 
pleased to have them call and examine for themselves, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


and trimmings of all kinds by the yard at wholesale 


prices. a m 
S. I ‘ SOM E RS, 
544 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Opposite Adams House, One flight up. 
134m 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 








THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 4 to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after oo Catalogues can 

filliams & Co. Thos. 


be had at the stores of A. W 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


NETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
2m 





SOLD BY 

~). and . 
=. Druggists. 
2) _ LADY 
Qs» DS AGENTS 


Te: WANTED. 
z 





33 Bedford st. 9w5 





L, Prang & Company 


ART PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


Prang’s Natural History for Children, 


« 


Six Charming Juveniles on Birds and Animals, 


By Mrs. A. M. Diaz and N. A. Calkins, Particular 
attention is invited to these attractive Juveniles. 
The illustrations have been selected by Mr. N. A. 
Calkins, Superintendent of Primary Schools in New 
York City, and the text has been prepared by Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz, the author of *‘The William Henry Letters," 
and otherwise favorably known as a delightful writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines. 

Each is an entertaining story book, illustrated with 
13 colored pictures of the objects of which the book 
treats. The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
WADING BIRDS, COW FAMILY. 


Price of each 50 cents, 





L. PRANG & CO, invite special attention to 
anew and elegant series of 


VALENTINE CARDS, 


Which are nearly ready, and which will form an at 
tractive feature in this year’s festival of St. Valentine. 
They will contain many fresh and original designs 
and appropriate Valentine mottoes and sentiments. 

Many of these Valentine Cards are particularly sui- 
table for children, both in the manner of their de 
sign, and in the unobjectionable character of the 
sentiment. 

The prices will range from 10 cents to $3.00 per 
dozen. 





L. PRANG & CO, Have also nearly ready an 
entirely new assortment of 


Birthday & Easter Cards 


Which will surpass in elegance of design and excel- 
lence of execution, anything they have issued here- 
tofore in these directions. 

All the leading dealers of the country keep these 
goods. ly2 





On receipt of a three cent 

+ Stamp we will send a complete 
W RITLN Geet from samples of fire writing 
papers, with full information as 

to size, price, and envelops to 
match. Our assortment com- 
PAPE gq prises the finest French, English 
RS. and American papers, such as 
Grand Quadrill in White, also 

in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa 

line tints. Overland papers 
White and Blue. Marcus Ward 

& Co’s.. Irish Linens, in Azure 

and White in all weights, both 
smooth and antique finish, Bond 

Pa ye in various weights—Fiber 

of Linen Paper, also our new pa- 

pers called the Persian and Japa- 

nese, etc. All of these papers we 

sell by the pound at prices rang- 
ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers 

180 Devonshire St., Boston, ’ 








Artist. Photographer, 


493 Washington Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street. Please see 
our New Boudoir Pictures. 46 


Cure by Absorption 
THE HOLMAN 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 

=Medicated Plasters 

Medicated Foot Baths 
AND 


ABSORPTION SALT. 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou- 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so. 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. (387A 
Lady Physician is in attendance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO.,, 
124 Tremont St., Opposite Park St. Chureh. tf44 








No peste, no ery: m 

_ no sticky fingers. ull 

MARK TWAIN’S assortment, from 15 cents 
each, upwards. Ward 

Gay, Stationers, 180 Dev- 


SCRAP BOOKS. onshire St., Boston. 











NEWENCLANDCRAPEREFINISHING CO. 





QI WINTER STBO 
FRENCH HAIR STORE. 


Mrs. M. Singleton. 


HAIR DRESSER AND WIG MAKER. 


165 Court Street, Boston. 
Ladies Heads, Dressed in the latest style. Bunches 





of curls made over in the newest style. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, Mar, 29, 1879. 














All epmmmuntentions for oy Wenes's na 
nd all letters relating to its to t 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 

JOURNAL. 

Letters containing sgupitanese. and Wmye to the 
business de ment of the or, musi 
to Box Sako. Boston. Reem maness be ee 
Letters or P. O. money orders may sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is p- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. ae 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt o 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are qqrnesty requested to note the ex- 

{ration of their nee > ons and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 


It now looks as if our school meeting 
would be quite interesting, as the women 
seem to be taking quite an interest, and say 
they shall take adyantage of their ‘‘legisla 
ture given rights,"“and shall vote to secure 
good schools. 

From Candia the report says: 

The women of this town do not seem 
very anxious, as yet, to exercise the rights 
of Suffrage. In ‘only one district, so far 
as heard from, did any women attend the 
school meeting. Only four attended in that 
district, but it was to some purpose, for 
Mrs. Estella N. Smith was chosen Pruden- 
tial Committee. Mrs. Smith is an experi- 
enced teacher, and will doubtless make an 
efficient officer. 

Ashland reports encouragingly : 

The school meeting in District No. 1 was 
held last Saturday evening. About ninety 
voters were present, including fifteen of our 
leading women, nine married and six un- 
married. They seemed to hold the balance 
between progressive and the non-progressive 
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ts of the meeting, and, though not 
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MASSACHUSETTS MOVING. 


The bill to enable women to vote on 
school questions, passed the Senate on the 
27th inst., 24 ayes to 11 noes; more than 
two to one. Fuller report next week. 

L. & 





Se ed 


RHODE ISLAND LOOKING EAST. 


There was a rich discussion in the Rhode 
Island House of Representatives on Mon- 
day last, on the question of extending the 
right of Suffrage to women. When the 
vote was taken there were 28 ayes to 21 noes, 
a majority of four. But as two thirds are 
required for an amendment, the friends of 
the bill must try again. 

We have received full reports, and shall 
give them next week. L. 8. 
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AND STILL THEY COME. 

The New Hampshire papers from time to 
time as the town meetings are held, report 
the facts in the case of women who vote in 
school meetings, and they are very encour- 
aging. Only ove town reports, no women 
in attendance, and only one expresses a fear 
that they will not vote for the men who 
secured the ballot for them. 

We clip from the Independent Statesman 
the following items from the various town 
reports: 

From Gilford the report says: 

This is the first instance in the staid old 
town of Gilford, of the election of a wo- 
man to office. The car of justice sometimes 
moves slow, but the time will come, and 
now isthe dawning of that day, when the in- 
juition of Woman shall be united with the 
reason of man to the further advancement 
of the peace and prosperity of our nation. 

From Rochester it was reported as fol- 
lows: 

Ho! for the school meeting next Saturday 
oon, It was found that a part of the 
proceedings of our Jast meeting was illegal, 
therefore a new meeting has been called. 
Of course the ladies will be out in full 
numbers, as the question of appropriations 
come up and they know full well the im- 
possibility of having good schools without 
money. It is earnestly hoped the rowdies 
will stay at home, or if they do go will take 
lessons in decorum of the ladies, so we 
shall not have a repetition of our first meet- 


ing. 

Becsking of school meetings reminds me 
there should be a correction made of an 
item which is going the rounds of the pa- 
pers, viz.: ‘‘That only sixteen ladies voted 
at our meeting, and fourteen of them were 
unmarried.” There were thirty or more 
who voted, and all save five or six were 
married. And as they were ladies of our 
first families, it proves their desire to have 
their influence felt over their children in 
the school as well as at home. 

Hooksett sends the following report: 

The annual school meeting for District 
No. 4 was held, on Saturday evening last. 
Several ladies availed themselves of the op- 
portunity afforded by the new law to exer- 
cise the right of Suffrage. Mrs. James 
Thompson was the first to vote, and was 
followed by others among the leading wo- 
men of the village. George A. Robie, was 
elected Moderator, and presided with abun- 
dant grace under the somewhat novel cir- 
cumstances, and it may be said, to the 
credit of our citizens, that the best of 
order prevailed, the newly enfranchised 
being treated with the deference and respect 
due to the sex. O. J. Prescott was nearly 
unanimously re-elected Prudential Commit- 
tee, which ensures the retention of the 
excellent teachers who have so long presid- 
ed in our village schools. 

Bristol reports as follows: 

Last Saturday evening, the School-meeting 
of Union School District was held. About 
fifty ladies were present, most of them vot- 
ing. The meeting was conducted in an 
orderly and harmonious manner. For the 
first time within the memory of your cor- 
respondent, the hall was not beclouded 
with tobacco smoke. After a sharp con- 
test, the two members of the Board of 
Education, whose term had expired, were 
re-elected. 

The report from Marlborough says: 


School District No. 8 held their annual 
meeting last week, and elected Helen Chase, 
Prudential Committee. 

Milford gives the following: 

Our town meeting was pretty well attend- 
ed and harmonious, though the appoint- 
ments were not entirely in accordance with 
the caucus nominations. As our town has 
abolished the school district system, the 
ladies could only vote on school matters in 
town meeting. Thirty-one of them cast 
their ballots for Board of Education. 

Holderness has chosen Mrs. Julia A. 
Worthen and Miss Ellen N. Cox to serve 
on its School Board. 

Columbia comments thus: 





voting solid for any candidate, contributed 
by their votes to the success of the progres- 
sive party. Rett Gets , 

A novel feature at our school meeting, 
last Saturday, was the presence of fifteen 
of our most respectable ladies as voters. 
Two of them, Mrs. Martha D. Shepard, 
and Mrs. R. W. Ladd, were elected on the 
Board of Education for a term of three 
years. 

Last but not least comes the Monitor from 
Concord, with a displayed heading which 
is respectful and kindly to the ‘Fair Sex.” 

It says: 

At just 9 o’clock voting began, and the 
rush for the ballot-box was very lively at 
first, men coming down several aisles and 
from the hall at once. The voters passed 
from the south part of the hall and out at 
the north doors. There was considerable 
confusion and noise at first, but City Mar- 
shall Connell quickly repressed any indica- 
tion of disorder. The worst of the crowd- 
ing was over in five or six minutes, and the 
first delegation of ladies, about six in num- 
ber, approached the box and deposited their 
votes, the first lady to exercise the privilege 
being Mrs. Nathaniel White. Another lot 
of ladies came forward a minute later, who 
were quickly followed by others, in twos, 
threes and larger numbers. Occasionally, 
but not frequently, the pleasant sight of a 
man and wife walking to the box arm in 
arm and voting, was seen. Perfect respect 
was shown all the ladies who voted, al- 
though they were closely watched by a large 
and interested crowd, and various remarks 
and arguments were indulged in by the ad- 
vocates and opponents of the new system. 
In twenty five minutes nearly all of the la- 
dies had voted who chose. ‘Their number 
was variously stated from 140 to 160, and 
it is estimated that there were from 50 to 75 
more in the hall who did not vote. The la- 
dies who voted included many of the high- 
est social position in the city, and those who 
feared any unpleasant spectacle of any kind 
connected with their participation in the 
meeting were happily disappointed. ... 
Good order prevailed, and there was no 
more jostling than is noticeable on one oc- 
casion where the two sexes attend in large 
numbers. 

Numbers of ladies came to the hall but 
did not enter because of the dense crowd 
and lack of seats, 

Many men supported the women’s ticket, 
and perhaps an equally large number of 
ladies voted against it. 

Probably 300 or more of the men present 
were those who ordinarily do not favor 
school-meetings with their presence. 

Only 626 straight tickets were cast, the 
others being cut, pasted, and scratched so 
extensively that the counting was nearly as 
long and difficult as at a regular State elec- 
tion in Ward 6. There was no choice and 
the meeting adjourned to Saturday the 29th. 

The prophecy was freely made that at 
the ballot, next Saturday night, at least 
1500 votes will be thrown. 

The above facts help to answer the oft 
repeated objection, that ‘‘women will not 
vote if they have a chance,” and that ‘‘only 
bad women will vote.” 

Thanks to the men of Wyoming and 
of New Hampshire. L. 8. 

——_——— > 
PROTECTION TO WIVES AND TO BEASTS, 


A petition was sent to the Massachusetts 
Legislature early in its present session, ask- 
ing for protection for wives from ‘‘aggra- 
vated assaults” by their husbands. It was 
to secure safety from a repetition, or a 
chance of repetition of assaults similar to 
the following taken from our daily city pa- 

rs :— 

Eiwand Dougherty, in a drunken quarrel 
at his home on Lancaster street, on Satur- 
day afternoon, struck his wife on the head 
with an axe. The woman, with the blood 
streaming from an ugly wound on her fore- 
head, fled from the house and was soon af- 
ter found by an officer and taken to the of- 
fice of Dr. Cilley. The wound was found 
to be two and a half inches long, but the 
blow did not fracture herskull. After hav- 
ing the wound sewed up she was taken to 
Station 3, and her husband was arrested. 

Martin Devereux, who lives at No. 36 
Cabot street, while drunk chased his wife 
Annie about the house on Saturday morn- 
ing with a gun and fixed bayonet. He final- 
ly dropped his weapon and assaulted the 
woman with his fists, a both her 
eyes and bruising her head badly. Patrol 
man Patterson of Division 10 heard the 
rumpus, and on entering the house was as- 
saulted by Devereux with the weapon, but 
managed to disarm him and locked him up. 
In the Roxbury court Devereux was fined 
$20 and costs and ordered to give bonds in 
$100 to keep the peace for one year, and, 
feiling to do either, was committed to the 
house of industry. In the same court, on 
Saturday, John Dunn was up for assault 
and battery on his wife Margaret with a 
dangerous weapon, and the case was contin 
ued to the 13th instant, as the injured wo- 
man was unable to be present. 

Patrick White, a drunken loafer, poured 








kerosene over his wife, hit two of their chil- 
dren savagely, and cut two policemen last 
night. He was to-day held for trial. 

‘Jerry Mulvey, living on Mu.berry street, 
about 12 o’clock last night returned home 
rum-crazed, dragged his sickly wife from 
her bed, the mother of six children, the eld- 
est under twelve years of age, struck her 
two ringing blows on the right temple with 
his fist, and then seized a strong wooden 
chair and broke it to pieces over her head 
and drove her outof the house. She crawl- 
ed back again and lay weltering in blood 
outside the chamber door. Blood flowed 
profusely from an open wound in the side 
of her head. When Officers O’'Hearn and 
Leary arrived they found her lying in the 
same position but unconscious. She had 
no clothing on but her night dress. The 
officers remained with her until conscious- 
ness was restored. Mulvey told them he 
would finish her if they did not take care of 
her. The neighbors were left in care of the 
wretched woman and Mulvey was carried 
to the station. Sergeant Dearden dispatch- 
ed messengers tosummon the city physician. 
The assault was entirely unprovoked. The 
woman Offered no resistance and only plead- 
ed for pity. 

The petition was for such wives above 
mentioned, who are powerless before the 
blows of drunken and brutal men. The 
point especially desired was to allow wives 
who must be in fear of their lives, to dwell 
with their children apart from their hus- 
bands; the law enforcing his absence, and 
collecting from his earnings for the support 
of his children, and of their mother, while 
they need her care. 

But as atl such cases come before the po- 
lice court, the decision at the State House 
was, that the separation of families was too 
grave a matter to be trusted to the police 
courts; and that the law of 1874 gives ade- 
quate protection. 

But the law of 1874 can only be reached 
by wives who have money or friends. The 
woman who is poor and friendless has not 
a shred of help from it. 

The police captains testify that at least 
ten such cases as are quoted above are in a 
single week reported to them, and that prob- 
ably twice that number occur. Taking the 
smaller number, it gives more than five 
hundred wives, thus treated in this city in a 
single year, and who have no protection. 

They never sit in the State House to help 
make laws to protect their class, and no 
other woman can be a member, to speak for 
them. Neither of them can vote for or se 
cure the election of members who will see 
that they are protected. Hence they are 
left to die by inches. Pounded to death; 
beaten with axes; chairs broken over their 
heads; ‘‘ringing blows” dealt on the tem- 
ple; offering no resistance, only pleading 
for pity. 

Granted that the separation of families is 
too grave a matter for the police court, and 
that the division of the home should only 
be made to save it, could there not have 
been a commission of wise good men and 
women to sit once a week, or once in two 
weeks, for decision in regard to especially 
“aggravated assaults,’’ which the police 
courts might refer to them? 

But whether there might have been or not, 
the opportunity to throw additional safe- 
guards around assaulted wives is gone for 
this year. The assaulting man remains in 
secure possession of his vote. 

There is a pleasanter outlook for the ani- 
mals which are beaten and bruised. The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, celebrated their elev- 
enth anniversary by a concert in Tremont 
Temple, on Tuesday evening, the 25th inst. 
It began with a voluntary on the organ, and 
a prayer and a hymn. Then Mr. Geo. T. 
Angell reported ninety-three societies, and 
468 regularly employed agents in the State, 
to investigate and look after cases of cruelty 
to animals, and the income of the Society is 
$12.687.85. He said: 

So long as existing forms of cruelty pre- 
vail in our slaughter houses and cattle mar- 
kets; so long as thousands of animals are 
left without sufficient food in winter; so 
long as our old, lame and worn-out horses 
are subjected to cruel treatment; so long as 
thousands of children are growing up in our 
cities and towns fond of brutal sports, and 
regardless of the rights of weak creatures, 
so long will there be work and use for all 
that they may be given to this organization. 

Letters were read from Bishop Foster and 
John G. Whittier. Nathan Appleton told 
of the elegant parlors in Paris in which he 
had met the members of a kindred Society, 
and that they there had to hold a congress 
every two years in the interest of this cause. 
J. Boyle O'Reilly read an original poem: 

DIED IN THE HARNESS. 


Only a fallen horse, stretched out there on the road, 

Stretched in the broken shafts and crushed by the 
heavy load; 

Only a fa len horse, and a circle of wondering eyes 

ware the ‘frighted teamster goading the beast to 


se. 
Hold! for his toil is over—no more labor for him; 
See the poor neck outstretched and the patient eyes 


grow dim; 
See on the friendly stones how peacefully rests the 
ead— 
beer oy dumb beasts think, how good it is to be 
ead; 


After the weary journey, how restful it is to lie, 

With the broken shafts and the cruel load, waiting 
only to die. 

Watchers, he died in harness, died in the shafts and 


straps— 
Fell, and the burden killed him; one of the day's 
mishaps — 
One of the passing wonders marking the city road— 
A toiler dying in harness, heedless of call or goad. 
Passers, crowding the pathway, staying your steps 


awhile, 

What is the symbol? Only death—Why should we 
cease to smile 

At death for a beast of burden? On, through the 
busy street 

That is ever and ever echoing the tread of the hurry- 
ing feet. 

What wae the sign? A symbol to touch the tireless 
will! 





Does he who taught in parables speak in parables 


still? 

The seed on the rock is wasted on heedless hearts of 
men 

That gather and sow and grasp and lose—labor and 
sleep—and then— 

Then for the prize—a crowd in the street of ever echo- 


ng tread— 
The toiler, crushed by the heavy load, is there in his 
harness—dead. 


The quartet then rendered Mendelssohn's 
“Forest Fair,” following which Rev. Phil- 
lips Brooks added the charm of his 
eloquence, and claimed that Christianity 
meant good will and kindness to every crea- 
ture. The quartet sung Coleridge’s hymn, 
‘‘He prayeth well who loveth well both man 
and bird and beast.” 

Wendell Phillips. who always speaks well 
for women, said, as reported in the Herald: 


The first time my attention was called to 
this subject was when, while but a mere 
child, read the history of Erskine, the 
great Englishman, who always spoke of 
what we call brutes as the mute creation, 
but the subject was indelibly impressed upon 
my heart by the glance of aneye. This oc- 
curred over forty years ago. When gun- 
ning in Nahant I brought down a plover, 
iind, as I approached to pick it up, I saw in 
its eye a reproving glance that went tomy 
very soul, and forever impressed me with a 
feeling of pity and love for the brute crea- 
tion. This society is one of the links of 
civilization. The man who revolutionized 
English literature said, ‘‘I would not count 
among my friends the man who needless] 
sets foot upon a worm.” Rarey, in his 
treatment of the horse, pane one of the 
grandest sermons on this subject. He was 
one of the greatest teachers of our relation 
to the brute creation, and the half-dozen 
principles which he enunciated taught us 
that we were right when we were kind to a 
horse; not humane, but right. Mr. Phil- 
lips spoke at length, and closed by exhort- 
ing his hearers to use every endeavor to as- 
sist and sustain this society in their good 
work, 

The rendition of Lenz’s ‘‘Wanderer’s 
Night Song,” by the quartet, was followed 
by an address by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, who is also one of us. He said that 
in the Buddhist creed the doctrine was 
taught that the human and brute creation 
were nearly allied, and, in countries where 
this religion hh hospitals are erected 
and supported by the rich class for the care 
and protection of sick or injured animals. 
The belief prevails in those countries that 
there is a soul in the animal that is on its 
way up, and man is possessed of a soul on 
its way down; that the animal may, in the 
course of upward progression, become a 
man, and man fall to the grade of an animal. 
He related several anecdotes illustrating the 
idea that dogs and horses may be possessed 
of reasoning powers. He closed by saying 
that there were some people in this world 
who would not recognize the right of the 
brute creation unless they saw it engrossed 
on the statute book,and it was for the bene- 
fit and control of such people that the laws 
of this kind must be made. 

Mendelssohn’s song, the ‘‘Cheerful Wan- 
derers,” was given by the quartet, after 
which the audience united in the closing 
mn, ‘From all that Dwell Below the 

ies,” 

This is all good, and as I read over the 
report, it occurred to me that if women who 
are bruised and beaten as are those whose 
cases are quoted above should appeal to this 
society, they might also awaken its sympa- 
thy and secure its protection, as the dumb 
animals have. They are not dumb, to be 
sure, but they are as helpless, and more 
wronged. Will some one appeal to them to 
prevent cruelty to wives? L. 8. 

i id 
OUR ANNUAL VISITOR. 





Every year, when the women of Massa- 
chusetts have made their annual appeal to 
the Legislature for political justice, the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser, at the last moment, 
takes occasion to anticipate the verdict by 
the publication of a leading editorial adverse 
to the women’s claims, and evidently design- 
ed to intensify legislative opposition. We 
are so used to this ‘‘annual visitor,’’ that we 
should need no other notice than it affords 
of the fact that a vote was about to be taken 
at the State House. This year our ‘‘annual 
visitor” is as follows:— 

AN ANNUAL VISITOR. 

Next week the several propositions for 
extending the Suffrage, more or less limited, 
to the women of the Commonwealth, will 
have their annual hearing in the Legislature. 
By courtesy, the committees entrusted with 
these subjects have been so constituted as to 
give the porns to the petitioners, and 
the reports are all favorable tothem. But, 
with the exception of the petitioners for the 
right to vote in elections forschool commit- 
tees, there are few new names among them, 
and there is no sign of any fresh access of 
public favor since the last rejection of their 

rayer. In the cities, and especially in 

oston, the evident determination of a por 
tion of the voters to force women from the 
schoo] committees altogether has excited a 
guod deal of sympathy in their behalf; and 
one result is seen in the very large number 
of petitioners for qualified municipal suf 
frage who have no interest in, and probably 
no sympathy with, the claims of their more 
radical friends. They rest their application 
on what they deem the necessity of the case, 
without troubling themselves qhout the gen- 
eral wrongs of the sex, or the abstract ques- 
tions of natural and acquired rights. 

The annual visitation has just been made 
in the English house of commons, with the 
usual result. There unmarried women, that 
is, widows and spinsters who are house- 
holders, already “enjoy,” if that is the right 
word, municipal suffrage. The resolution, 
in the nature of an instruction to the minis 
try to bring in a bill, was to the effect that 
women already entitled to vote in munici- 
pal, parochial and school board elections, 
should also be permitted to vote for mem- 
bers of Parliament. Mr. Courtney offered 
the resolution, and advocated it with much 





feeling and zeal. He was, it is true, rather 
hard pressed for examples, but he referred 
with much confidence to Wyoming, where 
Woman Suffrage had existed for man 
years, and had purified and elevated the 
character of the politicians of that Territo 
ry! But the answer made to him was that 
as their example had not been sufticiently 
convincing to induce any other State or 
Territory on the western continent to fol- 
low it, the people and Parliament of Eng- 
land might be excused for hesitating. The 
chancellor of the exchequer voted against 
the resolution, but in doing so he took es. 
pecial pains to say that he did not intend, 
by his vote, to pronounce an opinion on the 
merits of the question, but simply that this 
was not thetime or the mannerin which the 
question should be raised. This guarded 
admission that he would look into the ques. 
tion some time or other, the London Times 
speaks of as ‘‘no small triumph” for Mr. 
Courtney’s side. 

_ The usual arguments for and against hav- 
ing been reiterated, the altogether nove! 
question was raised: ‘‘Can it be that wo- 
men should not be enfranchised when we 
have rejoiced in such a sovereign as Eliza- 
beth, and when we rejoice in being the sub- 
jects of her most gracious Majesty?” And 
the learned Mr. Newdegate replied: 

“The Roman civil law placed women toa certain 
degree in tutelage, and the sovereign of this constitu 
tional state was practically in tutelage, for she could 
not act without the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and C in Parliament 
assembled. Therefore, he said that the position of 
her ep J and ber great predecessors was a tribute 
to the wisdom of the Roman law and to the constita- 
tion of this country, which embodied all that was 
best in the civil law, and tempered it with that great 
coemeeey, for personal freedom which the civil law 





Sir Henry James looked at the question 
from a different point of view, and quoted 
from the Queen’s Diary in the Life of the 
Prince Consort, where, writing to the King 
of the Belgians some years after her acces 
sion to the throne, she said: ‘‘Albert grows 
daily fonder and fonder of politics and 
business, and is wonderfully fit for both — 
showing such perspicuity and such courage 
—and I grow daily to dislike them both 
more and more. e women are not made 
for governing; and if we are good women 
we must dislike these masculine occupa- 
tions.” Mr. W. E. Forster doubted wheth- 
er success had attended the giving of muni- 
cipal suffrage to women, but he was quite 
satisfied with it in the case of school boards, 
because the education of young children 
and girls was a work in which the assistance 
of women was needed. ‘‘In America,” he 
said, ‘‘it had seemed likely at one time that 
women would be admitted to the franchise, 
but as soon as the danger was realized s 
great majority of men and women were 
unanimous in procuring the rejection of the 
measure.” 

When the House divided there were 
found to be 103 for the resolution and 217 
against it. 

Could anything be more adroit than this 
covert attack made under the guise of neu- 
trality? The article is apparently unpreju- 
diced but really unfair. Let us analyze it, 
and see whether we are justified in thus char- 
acterizing it. 

The two legislative committees entrusted 
with the consideration of the Woman Suf- 
frage questions this spring, have both re- 
ported in favor. The Committee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments, not specially made 
up for the purpose, but, on the contrary 
with a majority supposed to be opposed, 
have recommended the submission of a Wo- 
man Suffrage Constitutional Amendmont to 
the people. The Joint Special Committee 
created to consider the expediency of giving 
women by law, without any change of 
Constitution, the right to vote on municpal, 
presidenticl, and educational questions, has 
also reported in favor. Instead of recogniz- 
ing in these facts a confirmation of the jus- 
tice of the women’s claim the Advertiser be- 
littles our success as follows: 

By courtesy, the committees entrusted 
with these subjects have been so constituted 
as to give the advantage to the petitioners, 
and the reports are all favorable to them. 
But, with the exception of the petitioners 
for the right to vote in elections for school 
committees there are few new names among 
them, and there is no sign of any fresh ac- 
cess of public favor since the last rejection 
of their prayer. 

This is said, in face of the first appearance 
of Rev. Joseph Cook before the Legislature 
this year, as an advocate of municipal Suf- 
frage for women! In face, too, of the recep- 
tion of new petitions signed by nearly 
6000 citizens of Massachusetts, a majority 
of them new names, But in case this damp- 
er is not enough, the growing interest is ac- 
counted for by the Advertiser as arising 
from the evident determination of a portion 
of the voters to force women from the 
school committees. 

The recent adverse action of the British 
Parliament is next cited as a precedent 


against doing justice to women in republi- - 


can America, and a very one-sided account 
of that action is given. ‘‘Mr. Courtney” 
M. P., we are told ‘‘was hard pressed for ex- 
amples, but he referred with much confi- 
dence to Wyoming.” One would think that 
the nine years tavorable experience in Wy- 
oming might have been allowed its legiti- 
mate weight. But no! The Advertiser 
quotes without reproof the illogical objec- 
tion that, ‘‘as theirexamnle had not been 
sufficiently convincing to induce any other 
State or Territory to follow it, the parlia- 
ment and people might be excused for hesi- 
tating.” On this theory, no example has 
any value until everybody has followed it. 
But ‘‘the learned Mr. Newdegate, M. P.,’’ 
is next cited, as having refuted the argu. 
ment justly drawn from the successful ad - 
ministrations of Elizabeth and Victoria, by 
an absurd evasion. The constitutional lim- 
itations of the prerogative of the British 
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Crown, which apply equally to king or 

ueen, are claimed by Mr. Newdegate as an 
embodiment of the principle of the Roman 
law which “placed women in tutelage.” If 
such reasoning is the result of classical 
learning, Senator Hoar’s jocose proposal to 
disfranchise Harvard graduates should be 
adonted without delay 

Then a chance expression of weariness in 
Queen Victoria’s private diary is quoted 
with approval, and Mr. Foster, M. P., is 
made responsible for the novel information 
that ‘In America it had seemed likely at 
one time that women would be admitted to 
the franchise, but as soon asthe danger was 
realized a great majority of men and women 
were unanimous in procuring the rejection 
of the measure.” 

This is news indeed! The advocates of 
Woman Suffrage in Massachusetts never 
knew before how near they came to success! 

When a leading editorial on a great pub- 
lic question, so unfair and so sophistical as 
is this, can be deliberately printed, at a 
critical moment, by a newspaper usually so 
fair and always so representative as the Bos. 
ton Daily Advertiser, the advocates of Equal 
Rights must push on the battle with redoub- 
led vigor. The Advertiser for the past ten 
years has done much to shape the policy of 
the republican party in State and Nation. 
When the result is made apparent in the 
ejection of that once progressive party from 
power, the responsibility will not rest with 
the women of the Commonwealth. 

H. B. B. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Boston has eighty family hotels, and there 
is still room for more with moderate rents. 


All the railways leading out of Concord, 
N. H., have practically abolished the free 
pass system. 


One of the successful miners of Nevada 
is a woman, Mrs. Murphy, wife of Foreman 
Murphy of the Alexander Mine. 


The article ‘‘Extremes Meet,” in the last 
Woman’s JouRNAL should have been cred- 
ited to the Boston Commonvealth. 


Every>ody will hear with regret that the 
School Board of this city have abolished 
Kindergartens ia the public schools. 


The pressure upon our columns this 
week crowds the matter in unusual ways, 
but the good quality justifies the crowding. 


Andrew D. White, President of Cornell 
University, is nominated by President 
Hayes to be minister to Germany in place 
of the late Bayard Taylor. 


Our good friend Mrs. Ada C. Bowles 
must have been surprised as we were, to 
see in our last issue her chapter of ‘‘Life 
in San Francisco” signed by Ada P. Brooks. 


The electric light on the Cunard wharf is 
working well, and it is now proposed to 
light the harbor with these machines. One 
placed on Fort Independence and another on 
Cunard wharf would enable a vessel to enter 
the harbor in the darkest night or densest 
fog. 

Two notorious women, Aggie Steele and 
Nellie McCann, and two youths, Thomas 
McCarthy of Lowell and Thomas Lee, were 
caught sinning at Lawrence recently, and 
the men get six months each in the House 
of Correction, while the women go to the 
Sherborn Prison for two years. This is the 
way the law metes out punishment to the 
woman, and the equally guilty man. 


A Marshall County (Iowa) paper has the 
following complimentary notice of a wo- 
man Recorder: ‘‘Among the best county 
officials is Miss Jennie Tuffrie, the Deputy 
Recorder; faithful as the sun, she is the 
rea! officer and helps Capt. Messenger 
through all his difficulties, as he isa crip- 
pled soldier. She has been Geputy for over 
three years.”’ 


Right Hon. J. Stansfield, lately closed his 
speech at York, against legalized vice, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘1 have spoken plainly, and I will 
speak more and more plainly, for these 
laws disgust me. They fill me with an in- 
creasing horror and disgust, and, in Parlia- 
ment or out of it, so long as I have breath, 
I will proclaim their enormity, for I hate 
them with an undying hate. The time will 
come for the final struggle, when the mask 
of hypocrisy will finally be dropped, when 
the whole scheme will be made known to 
the minds and hearts of the people, in all 
its hideous deformity, and then do not 
doubt the issue, ‘for the Lord will have de- 
livered them into our hands.’ ” 


The advocates of sugar beet culture in 
the Connecticut Valley, feel encouraged to 
do what they can for its introduction, from 
the fact that the farmers in Germany make 
it profitable after paying the government an 
annual tax of $100 per acre on their crop. 
It is estimated that if a factory could be 
established somewhere in the valley the av- 
erage cash value of an acre crop would be 
from $100 to $125. Such a crop would 
have a great advantage over tobacco, be- 
Cause it does not ‘‘draw” the land nearly as 
much, but tends to its enrichment, when 
the requisite amount of fertilizers for a good 
crop are used, as has been proved after 
years of experiment in France.—Springfleld 
Republican. 





SPEECH OF ABBY W. MAY. 


On the 4th inst. the Woman Suffragists 
of Rhode Island had a hearing before the 
Joint Special Committee of tLat Legislature. 
A great crowd gathcred, filling every inch of 
space. Able addresses were made by Mar- 
garet W. Campbell. Frederick A Hinckley, 
Selma Borg and Abby W. May, which were 
listened to with unflagging interest. The 
speech of Miss May is as follows:— 


When my friends invited me to come and 
speak to you to day, my impulse was to say 
no, for I thought the cause and the occasion 
demanded and deserved the best, the most 
careful and most conclusive argument that 
could be made, and I knew that to make 
such was utterly out of my power. But a 
second thought put a different aspect upon 
the matter, for two reasons: First, for the 
reason that most of what may be said has, I 
think, passed beyond argument,—if indeed 
it has ever lain there,—and has become rath- 
er the statement of self-evident truths; and 
second, because I believe that you, gentle- 
tlemen, are already well acquainted with 
such arguments as may be made; at all 
events, I have too little skill in that direc 
tion to attempt to go over familiar ground, 
in the hope of presenting well-known truths 
in any new or more forcible way. 

But there is a wholly different thing need- 
ing to be done, and this I will attempt, ask- 
ing in advance that all women for whom I 
speak will forgive my short-comings. It is 
a large task, but happily it is one which 
every woman, who is honest and earnest, 
may lend a hand in performing. It is no 
less an undertaking than that of striving to 
make you, gentlemen, see the question from 
the woman’s point of view. Whenever that 
is gained, the answer to the petition before 
you is sure, It will de such a yea as can 
never be gainsaid., 

In order then to present some considera- 
tions from the woman’s point of view, let 
me follow in the ordinarily accepted path 
for men; and almost among the first reasons 
that make suffrage a matter of course for 
men, with small room for or need of argu- 
ment, 1 find the grand old assertion that 
‘‘tax-paying without representation is tyran- 
ny.” Noman ever questioned it for him- 
self. Gentlemen, will you put yourselves 
in the place of any tax-paying woman, and 
charge yourselves with the duty of telling 
her where the difference lies between her- 
self and you in this regard? I cannot find 
it. I look at the tax-paying women of my 
own city, and I know that they, as a class, 
are as public spirited, as earnest to be gov- 
erned by good, hunorable men, as the male 
citizens are. 1 know that they care as deep- 
ly and as intelligently for the good health, 
the good order, the good educational advan- 
tages of Boston as the men do. know 
that it is very hard for them to bear misgov- 
ernment, high taxation, a squandering of 
the public funds, the commission of mis 
deeds or unwise deeds, and the omission of 
many* good and just ones, whenever the 
government falls into unwise hands; and I 
know that they recognize the blessings of 
good government as heartily as the men. I 
know too, that great numbers of them feel 
the great and cruel injustice of taking their 
money to support either the good or the 
bad government without giving them the 
equivalent right to speak in the administra- 
tion of affairs paid for largely by themselves, 
and affecting them in every possible way as 
if they were indeed citizens, in. the full 
sense of the word. Gentlemen, while I 
speak, I am believing that you see the 
wrong of all this; and lam hoping that at 
every new recognition of it, the resolve will 
sink deeper into your hearts and minds to 
do what in you lies to repair an injustice so 
obvious. And let me say in passing, the 
way to do it is not so difficult. If represen- 
tation—direct representation—cannot be 
granted, why taxes need not be assessed. 

Again, I am told that Suffrage is the 
greatest educator. We all know that it is 
so for men. I venture to say that it must 
be equally true and equally desirable for 
women; unless indeed women are either 
too ignorant to be educated,—and | believe 
no man thinks that to day, that is, if he him- 
self be endowed with even the minimum of 
intelligence — or so intelligent that they 
do not need to be educated. In which case, 
it might perhaps be well to put the govern- 
ment entirely into their hands, and thus es 
cape the risks that always accompany igno- 
rance. But why do we care for Suffrage as 
an educator, it being granted that it is one? 
Not for the sake of the individual, primari- 
ly or chiefly; but because we know that a 
republic is never truly great, except as its 
citizens are individually wise and good. 
Gentlemen, it is as the basis of patriotism 
that, we want to educate and elevate every 
man. Will you tell me that there would 
not be a corresponding gain from the edu- 
cation andelevation of every woman? For- 
ever, no! 

I need not touch upon details of minor 
consequence. The broad principles will 
carry them in their train. But I may come 
at once to the statement of my belief that 
Suffrage is the birthright of every American 
citizen. Glancing rapidly at the bearing of 
this upon the lives and experiences of men, 
we find that they deem it necessary, first, 
for self-protection; and second, for self-de- 
velopment in general and in special ways. I 
admit it most cordially for men. If these 
two points are not gained, where is the gain 
of living in a republic, or rather, where is 
the republic if these two things are not se- 
cured? Surely it is but an empty name. 
For aught I see, Turkey might do as well as 
America, for an abiding-place, if its rulers 
might by chance be wise, honorable and in- 
telligent men. And yet the men of Ameri- 
ca not only see the advantage of American 
opportunities for every man of them, but 
they see that these are possible only under a 
representative government. For it is not 
only good institutions and wise laws that 
are needful; but it is the especial institutions 
and laws that those who are governed de- 
sire. What these are can only be determin- 
ed by giving to the people the ballot; which 
isin fact giving them a voice to ask for 
what they want, and a hand to help in se- 
curing it. I seek for a word which shall 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE A RIGHT NOTA 
PRIVILEGE, 


Speech of Hon. Wm. I. Bowditch, at the Annual 
Meeting of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, held at Lowell, January 30, 1879. 





Why are we men sure that we ought to 
have the right of Suffrage? 

Is it because the Statute of 1874 c. 376, 
the General Statutes of 1860, or the Revised 
Statutes of 1836, or any other mere law, 
defines the qualifications of age, sex, resi- 
nence, intelligence, taxation &c., which we 
possess? No! we do not admit that the 
right has been given to us by any legisla- 
ture. We have elected the legislatures. 
They are our substitutes or agents, It is the 
principal who confers power, not the agent. 

Is it because the amendments to the Con- 
stitution define the qualifications of voters 
to be those which we now possess? No! 
Amendment 3, (1820) and amendment 20 
(1857) now define the qualifications of voters 
for state office.* Neither of these amend- 
ments conferred on men the right of Suf 
frage. The men of that day elected the 
delegates to the Convention of 1820 which 
framed the 3d amendment, and the amend- 
ment itself had not the slightest particle of 
binding force or vitality until it had been 
submitted to a popular vote and adopted. 
Toe men of 1855 and 1856 elected the two 
legislatures which proposed the twentieth 
amencment, and this amendment had not 
the slightest particle of binding force or 
vitality until it had been adopted by their 
votes, 

The men of the last century did not get 
the right of Suffrage from the Constitution 
of 1780. On the contrary, they elected the 
delegates to the Convention which framed 
the Constitution, and the Constitution itself 
had not the slightest particle of binding 
force or vitality until it had received the 
assent of two thirds of the male voters. But 
the men who elected those delegates, and 
who thus adopted and sanctioned their 
work, claimed and exercised the right of 
Suffrage before that Convention was even 
thought of. 

Where then did the men of 1780 get the 
right to vote? 

Did they claim the right by virtue of the 
Provincial Charter or laws, or by the special 
grace of their sovereign lord the king? No! 
This charter and these laws conferred on 
them the right to vote in reference to mat- 
ters affecting the well-being of the Province 
of Massachusetts Bay, but no right what- 
ever to overthrow it, or sit up or legislate 
for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts! 
Their sovereign lord and king had been 
graciously pleased to allow them to vote 
supplies for the Provincial Government, but 
not for our State Government—this was trea- 
son. Our fathers had already repudiated 
the notions of the divine right of kings to 
govern them as subjects! The idea of a 
man being born a magistrate, appeared to 
them as ‘‘absurd and unnatural.” (Declar- 
ation of Rights, Art. 6.) 

Where then did the right of the men of 
1780, to vote in the behalf of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts come from? 

If it came neither from the State laws nor 
the State Constitution, nor from the Provin- 
cial Charter, nor laws, nor yet from the 
King’s grant. .Where did itcome from? 

The country, of course, continued to be 
governed. The first Provincial Congress of 
Massachusetts was organized, and disso!ved 
itself in 1774. It was originally composed 
of representatives duly elected to a General 
Court under the Provincial Charter sum- 
moned by Governor Gage to meet at Salem, 
Oct. 5, 1774, and whom he afterwards di- 
rected not to meet, and refused to qualify. 
The second and third Congresses met and 
dissolved themselves in 1775. These bodies 
were chosen by men qualified by Provincial 
law to vote for representatives to the Gen- 
eral Court. 

Acting under a resolve of the Continental 
Congress passed June 9, 1775, (Journals; 
p. 859) the third Provincial Congress (June 
19, 1775) issued letters to the several places 
in Massachusetts who were entitled to rep. 
resentation, requesting them to choose rep- 
resentatives to a General Court. This was 
accordingly done, and the assembly thus 
chosen, proceeded to elect counsellors, and 
this assembly and council proceeded to con- 
firm the acts and doings of the three Con- 
gresses (Anc. chart. 1775, p. 687) and to ex- 
ercise all the powers of government without 
any restriction whatsoever. This was con 
sidered as conforming ‘‘as near as may be 
to the spirit and substance” of the Provin- 
cial Charter. 

These Provincial Congresses, and the 
General Court, called in this irregular way, 
and its successors assembled from time to 
time, passed orders and enacted laws, re- 
peating some of the old laws, adopting and 
continuing others and making new ones at 
pleasure, even so far as to remove all the 
officers civil, and military, appointed by the 
king’s governor (1775 anc. chart. p. 689) and 
disfranchising the noxious conspirators, who 
remained loyal to the king, and confiscating 
their estates. 

They could not possibly get the right to 
do these things by virtue of anything in 
the Provincial Charter or laws. On the 
contrary they entirely disregarded both the 





* The same qualifications are prescribed by law, 
(1874 c. 376) for voters for city, town, county and na- 
tional officers, 
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charter and these laws, whenever, and as 
far as they thought best. 

In other words, the male voters of that 
day, the men who had the right to vote 
under the Provincial laws, the men who 
were in the actual possession of power, 
claimed that they had an inherent right to 
govern themselves as they thought best, any- 
thing in the charter and Provincial laws to 
the contrary notwithstanding, and they did 
in fact thus govern themselves. Now, on 
what ground did they think they had this 
right of self-government? 

Listen to the language used by them in 
the Declaration of Rights. ‘The people of 
this Commonwealth have the sole and ex- 
clusive right of governing themselves,” &c. 
(Declaration of Rights, Art. 4.) 

“‘All power residing originally in the peo- 
ple, and being derived from them, the sev- 
eral magistrates and officers of government 
vested with authority, whether legislative, 
executive or judicial, are their substitutes 
and agents, and are at all times accountable 
to them.” (Art. 5.) 

..» “The people alone have an incontes 
table, unalienable and indefeasible right to 
institute government, and to reform, alter 
or totally change the same, when their pro- 
tection, safety, prosperity and happiness 
require it.” (Art. 7.) 

Bear in mind, that these are the words of 
the legal voters of 1780. They express the 
ideas of the very men who then governed 
Massachusetts, wholly unrestrained by any 
Charter, Constitution or law, and just as 
they thought best. 

What do they say? 

Do they claim, that they themselves, the 
male votes have the sole and exclusive right 
of governing Massachusetts? No! On the 
contrary, they declare that the people of 
this Commonwealth have the sole and ex- 
clusive right of governing themselves. 

Do they claim that all power resides in 
the adult male citizens, and is derived from 
them? No! On the contrary, they assert 
that all power resides in the people, and is 
derived from them. 

Do they, for one single moment, think, of 
asserting either that the adult male citizens, 
or that the male voters by themselves have 
a just right to institute government? 

No! On the contrary, they maintain that 
the people alone have an incontestible, un- 
alienable and indefeasible right to institute 
government, and to reform it at pleasure. 

Now if the people alone have the right to 
institute government, and the people alone 
are the source of all the power which has 
been exercised in this State, when the male 
voters of 1779, elected delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and in 1780 voted 
for or against the Constitution proposed, 
they really exercised a right which inhered 
in them, not as adult men, not even as male 
voters, but simply and solely because they 
were part of the people of Massachusetts. 

The men of 1780 had the right of Suf- 
frage, not because of any law or constitu- 
tion or charter, or grant whatever, not even 
because they were men, or men who were 
actually in possession of power, but solely 
because they formed part of the people, in 
whom alone the power of sovereignty re- 
sided. 

In like manner the men of to-day, we 
ourselves have the right of Suffrage, not be- 
cause of any law or constitution whatsoever, 
not even because we are men, or men in the 
actual possession of power, but solely be 
cause we form part of the people of the 


State. 
We have it is true, as our fathers did, as- 


sented to certain constitutional and legal 
qualifications of the original and inherent 
right of Suffrage, in relation to age, resi- 
dence, reading and writing, &c., &c., be 
cause they have seemed to be reasonable, at 
least, so far as men are concérned, and be- 
cause we all along have had the undoubted 
right to alter and change these qualifications 
as we wish. 

In determining the true grounds of our 
own right to Suffrage there is still another 
point to be considered. 








Our Constitution declares that ‘the body 
politic is formed by a voluntary association 
of individuals, it is a social compact, by 
which the whole people covenants with each 
citizen and each citizen with the whole peo- 
ple that all shall be governed by certain 
laws forthe common good.” (preamble.) 

But consent is essential to the formation 
of any ‘‘voluntary association.” No sort of 
“compact” can possibly be formed without 
consent between the parties to the compact. 

So then the rights of each and every citi- 
zen rest upon the consent of the people. In 
the very words of our Constitution, ‘the 
people. . did solemnly and mutually agree 
with each other to form themselves into. . 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 
(Frame of Government, 1st paragraph.) 

There are then, two great fundamental 
principles on which we must admit that our 
own rights as male voters depend. 

(1) The people, and not men alone are the 
only source of power. 

(2) Thé consent of the people and not 
men alone forms the only just foundation 
for Government 

But if the male citizens of Massachusetts 
thus derive their right to vote, not from any 
law or constitutional provision whatsoever, 
not even from the fact that they are men, 
but simply and solely because they form 
part of the people. Why may not female 
citizens do the same? 

It is true the Constitution recognizes the 
right of men to vote, and expressly denies 
the same right to women, but if the right 
of Suffrage for men does not really depend 
on such recognition, why should the just 
rights of women be any more affected by 
such denial? 

If the right of Suffrage inheres in men 
simply and solely because they are part of 
the people, the same rights also inhere in 
women, simply and solely because they are 
part of the people. 

If all power really resides in the people, 
it surely ought to rest in the majority rath- 
er than in the minority. Instead therefore 
of denying Suffrage to women, ought we 
not rather to consider their claim to the 
right as higher and stronger in its character 
even than that put forward by ourselves? 

Does any one say, our fathers could not 
have really meant what they said in the De- 
claration of Rights because the power there- 
in declared by them to be really vested in 
the whole people was at that very time ex- 
ercised only by male voters, and it has been in 
the hands of nobody else fora hundred years. 

But a question of human rights cao never 
be outlawed. I remember the noble words 
of Chief Justice Parker (2 Pick. 557) ‘‘neith- 
er any course of years or legislative acts or 
judicial decisions will sanction any appar- 
ent violation of the fundamental law clear- 
ly expressed or necessarily understood.” 

Icall to mind the words of our fathers 
where they say: ‘‘A frequent recurrence to 
the fundamental principles of the Constitu- 
tion, and a constant adherence to those of 
.+.. justice, ..are absolutely necessary to 
preserve the advantages of liberty, and to 
maintain a free government.” (Decl. of 
Rights, Art. 18.) 

In framing their government the fathers 
endeavored to carry out the truth that gov- 
ernment derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed, as far as then 
seemed possible. 

In the Declaration of Rights, they adopt- 
ed this principie fully, but in concluding 
the frame of government, they placed every- 
thing in the hands of men. 

What caused this inconsistency? 

I think it was owing to the legal subjec- 
tion of Woman that then existed. No wo- 
man, married or single, had. up to that time, 
ever voted even in parish matters At that 
time, husband and wife were one person in 
estimation of law, and that one was the 
husband. A woman’s personal property by 
marriage then became absolutely her hus- 
band’s; at his death, he could leave it en- 
tirely away from her. If he left no will, 
one-third came back to her, and two-thirds 
went to the children. If he left no chil- 
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dren, one-half came back to her and the 
other one-half went to his relations. By 
marriage, the husband became absolutely 
master of the profits of his wife’s real estate 
during marriage. If he had a living child, 
and survived his wife, he held all her lands 
during his life. Shecould make no convey- 
ance or mortgage of her real estate without 
his consent, and no will at all, either with 
or without his consent. He could appoint 
an entire stranger guardian of her children. 

It was not until seven years after the 
adoption of the Constitution, that a mar- 
ried woman whose husband had abandoned 
her, and did nothing for her support, could 
be authorized by the Supreme Court to con- 
vey herown real estate. (1787 chap. 32.) No 
matter if she were really starving, prior to 
1787, no married woman could sell or mort- 
gage her own lands to procure food without 
the court could give her such power! This 
was the first law ameliorating the condition 
of married women. 

Not until sixty-two years after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, was she allowed 
to make a willeven with her husband's con- 
sent (Stat. 1842 c. 74) so fearful were hus- 
bands of losing grasp on the property of 
their wives. 

As lately as 1845 the first radical change 
was made in our law by allowing married wo- 
men to hold separate property without the 
intervention of a trustee, and to sue and be 
sued on contracts made with reference to 
such property as if unmarried. (Stat. 1845 
c. 208.) The next year they were allowed 
to give a valid receipt for their own wages, 
and it was not until 1874, (nimety-four years 
after the adoption of the Constitution) that 
the rights of married women to contract, 
to make notes or mortgages, to sell real es- 
tate, to sue and be sued, were put on sub- 
stantially the same ground with similar 
rights on the part of the husband. (1874c. 
184.) 

Even now with all our supposed enlight- 
ment and liberality, and when women are 
declared to have all the rights they really 
need for their protection, the husband owns 
his wife’s clothing, although that clothing 
has been bought with money earned partly 
by her. (119 Mass. 596.) I could no doubt 
point out some husbands whose clothing 
has been bought wholly with the money of 
their wives, but these wives have no simi- 
lar right of ownership in their husband’s 
wardrobe. Why? Because menalone have 
had the ballot. Men alone have had the 
making, the expounding and executing the 
laws. If women had had the ballot, no 
court would be found to deny her the own- 
ership of her own clothes. 

Such having been the subjection of wo- 
men in 1780, is it strange that our fathers 
entrusted the administration of affairs to 
men only? On the contrary, it would, I 
think have been stranger if they had given 
Suffrage to women. They were, however, 
great and noble minded enough to proclaim 
the true idea or principle upon which a re- 
public ought to rest. They made the most 
ample provision for the amendment of those 
parts of the actual frame of Government, 
which were inconsistent with this idea of 
the Declaration, and then trusted serenely 
to time and the gradual development of this 
idea, to finally bring affairs on to a just ba- 
sis. But, asif to help on this result, they 
called upon us frequently to recur to this 
fundamental principle, and to adhere to 
justice in our legislation if we wished the 
blessings of a free government to be main- 
tained. 

And with all its short-comings our fa- 
thers offered to the world a very noble illus- 

‘tration of the most fundamental principle 
of our Declaration of Rights. They did not 
seek to place their government in the 
hands of men who were powerful enough 
to compel obedience to their wishes, for 
this would have been to establish slavery, 
pure and simple. Though they sedulously 
guarded the rights of property,they neverthe- 
less did not place their government in the 
hands of those who were wealthy enough to 
purchase compliance with their wishes, for 
this would have been to secure the triumph 
of selfishness of most odious kind. Though 
education had been favored from the very 
first settlement of the country, they did not 
place their government in the hands of edu 
cated or learned men. This would have re- 
sulted only in a more refined form of selfish- 
ness, for educated or learned men have in 
all ages been found willing enough to legis- 
late for their own interests. Our fathers 
had heard what we all know, that one of 
the greatest and wisest was also the mean- 
est of mankind. Though anciently only 
church members could vote, and the men 
of 1780 expressly commanded the support 
of public worship, they nevertheless did not 
place their government in the hands of the 
so-called religious people, for all history 
had taught them that the greatest sufferings 
which have been inflicted on the human 
race have been inflicted by conscientious 
men in the name of religion. 

Our fathers sought rather to frame a gov- 
ernment which should command the sup 
port of the strong and the weak, the 
wealthy and the poor, the wise and the un- 
learned. The support of the whole people, 
men and women. In their opinion, the 
true strength and greatness of a free people 
is to be found not in its politicians, orators, 
poets and historians, neble men though 


they may be, but in the faithful couragefand 
intelligence of its unnamed and unnamea- 
ble millions. Our fathers sought to framea 
government which should bring about the 
gradual lifting up, not of man as an individ- 
ual, but of human nature itself. They wished 
to create a government that the people 
should love, should be willing to work for, 
and if need be to die for. And howstrongly 
has the government proved itself to be in- 
trenched in the hearts of the people! In 
the darkest hours of the war how nobly the 
people, men and women, struggled in its 
defence! Our fathers really and truly 
thought that government was instituted 
“for the common good, for the protection, 
safety, prosperity and happiness of the peo- 
ple, and not for the profit, honor or private 
interests of any one man, family or class of 
men.” (Declaration of Rights7,.) 

This was their ideal! Will not our Presi- 
dents compare favorably with the rulers of 
any other country during the last hundred 
years? Abraham Lincoln was pretminent- 
ly a man of the people. He was born of 
poor parents, and enjoyed none of the ad- 
vantages which wealth or culture could 
give; but he was wealthy enough to give a 
noble life to his country! No man ever 
gave anobler. If he was too unlearned to 
be able to read ‘‘Napoleon’s Life of Cesar,” 
he was yet, by the grace of the Almighty, 
orator and poet enough to give an address 
at Gettysburg which no one of our orators 
have been able to surpass, and few of them 
can ever hope to equal. 

In morals, ‘‘whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them,” constitutes our ideal of a noble life. 
How few persons have ever lived up to it! 
and yet does any one doubt the nobility of 
the ideal, or our duty to strive our utmost 
to realize it? 

Because our fathers and we have failed 
for a hundred years to realize their and our 
ideal as to what constitutes a just govern- 
ment, is that any reason whatever why we 
should not continue to struggle more and 
more towards that ideal? 

Because the human race have failed for 
twenty centuries to realize the ideal of what 
constitutes a noble life, is that any reason 
whatever why we should not continue to 
struggle more and more to do unto others as 
we would have them do unto us? Without 
ideals life would not be worth having, there 
could be no progress. 

The fiend that man harries 

Is love of the best. 
and the best is always receding and advanc- 
ing. 

The Declaration of Rights embodies ideals 
on various subjects, all directly calculated, 
if not actually intended, to incite us to the 
more and more perfect realization of a gov 
ernment based on liberty and justice. 
Though the Constitution acts as a restraint 
against improper legislation, it is a very in- 
adequate notion to consider it merely as a 
fetter. On the eontrary, its great truths 
ought to make us regard it rather as a bea. 
con light for progress. 

The history of the last hundred years is 
the record of acontinual struggle on the 
part of the people, to conform more and 
more perfectly to their ideals, and a con- 
stant progress towards that end. 

In 1780 our fathers thought people ought 
to be compelled by law to support some 
sort of public worship, and to go some 
where to church, and it was only after fifty- 
three years of struggle and growth that all 
such laws were deemed infringements of 
personal rights, and the voluntary system in 
matters of religion was adopted. 

Now to what cause has this very decided 
growth towards religious liberty been owing, 
unless it be to the gradual unfolding of the 
ideal of our Bill of Rights, on this whole 
subject, that each one should be allowed to 
worsuip God ‘‘in the manner and season 
most agreeable to the dictates of his own 
conscience,” . . . provided only he does 
‘not disturb the public peace or obstruct 
others in their religious worship?” (Decla- 
ration of Rights, Articles 2, and 3, Amend- 
ment 11, 1833.) 

In 1780 the rights of property were especi- 
ally protected. No person could be a rep- 
resentative who did not own a frechold 
estate worth £100, or other rateable estate 
of the value of £200; and no person could 
be a Senator who did not own a freehold 
estate of the value of $300, or personal 
estate of the value of £600; and the Gov- 
ernor wus required to own a freehold of the 
value of £1000; so that, in point of fact, the 
law-making power was placed in the hands 
of property holders. Although the House 
of Representatives was apportioned through 
the State on the basis of rateable polls, or 
with some sort of reference to population, 
the Senate was distinctly and in terms plainly 
apportioned according to the public taxes 
paid by the different districts. In other 
words the Senate was intended to, and did 
represent property in 1780. 

It is plain enough how contrary these 
provisions in. our frame of government 
were to the ideal contained in our Declara- 
tion, that all power resides in the people. 
Nevertheless sixty years elapsed before the 
Senate was based upon population, (amend- 
ment 13, 1840) and ceased to represent 
property, and sixty years of effort had to 
be made before we thought it safe to de- 





clare that ‘‘no possession of a freehold or 





of any other estate shall be required asa 
qualification for holding a seat in either 
branch of the General Court.” (Amend- 
ment 13, 1840.) 

In 1780 voters for members of the General 
Court were required to own a freehold estate 
of the annual income of £3, or an estate of 
the value of £60. It took forty-one years 
before we realized the inconsistency of this 
requirement fully enough to abandon it. 
The Convention of 1820 proposed what is 
now the present rule on this subject. To 
be a voter a man must, among other things, 
have paid a State or county tax within two 
years before the date of voting, and now in 
1879, after the lapse of fifty-nine years more, 
we are trying to realize that even this small 
amount of taxation is inconsistent with our 
ideal, and efforts are making by distin- 
guished citizens to do away wholly and for- 
ever with this last vestige of a property 
qualification for voting. 

To what possible cause can we attribute 
the great changes made in 1821, and that 
which is now in prospect, unless it be the 
gradual unfolding more and more clearly 
of the idea of our Declaration of Rights, 
that a government to be just must rest on 
the consent of the governed, and not mere- 
ly on the consent of those who pay taxes? 
Our fathers were satisfied with giving the 
ballot to men who possessed very little 
property even for those days. We reduced 
the amount to almost a nominal sum in 
1821, and now talk of removing it entirely, 
as being of little or no pecuniary: benefit to 
the State, but rather a source of corruption. 
The State is beginning to think to-day that 
every man needs the ballot for his protection, 
and that the poorer a man is the more he 
needs the protection. In like manner we 
think every woman needs the ballot for her 
protection, and the poorer she is the more 
sadly she needs it. 

Now if it has taken us men, and the 
cause of religious liberty, fifty-three years 
of struggle before we were able to enjoy 
the measure of freedom from personal an- 
noyance and property spoliation which we 
now enjoy, if it took us men forty-one years 
to do away with the original property qual- 
ification for voters, and sixty-one years to 
do away with a similar qualification for our 
legislators, we see no reason for discourage- 
ment that hitherto the State has disregard- 
ed the rights of women to a proper share in 
their own government. 

In 1780 the general education of women 
amounted to nothing. Now the State trusts 
mainly to women for the education of our 
future voters. 

Weare able to see to-day, even more clear- 
ly than our fathers, the true meaning and 
force of their ideals, and taking heart from 
their struggles and successes, we are con- 
tent to struggle on, until all shall be willing 
to admit that a government which is de- 
clared to rest upon the consent of the peo- 
ple, cannot and ought not longer to remain 
in the hands of less than one quarter of the 
people. 

Massachusetts governs more than a mill- 
ion anda half of people, a majority of 
whom are femules. Every year she taxes 
nearly a hundred thousand men who have 
no right of Suffrage. Only 44 per cent. of 
the whole male population are voters. (Cen- 
sus 1875 page 34.)* 

Now if we can find no other just ground 
for the right of the State to govern us men, 
except only that we are part of the people, 
and have consented to be thus governed, 
where does the State get the right to govern 
women? When, where and how have 
they ever consented to be governed? 

Some of us used to argue in anti-slavery 
days that South Carolina had not a Republi- 
can form of government, because more than 
half the population of the State were slaves. 
What form of government shall we say that 
Massachusetts has in 1879? 

Does any one say that the government, 
though administered by only a portion of 
the men, really represents the women? The 
answer is ready; it is not true. 

Since 1857 the Senate and House have 
been apportioned according to the number 
of legal voters. (Amendments 21, 22.) So 
that the Legislature as now constituted is 
based upon and only represents legal voters. 

We have seen that down to 1840 (Amend- 
ment 13) the House was apportioned accord- 
ing to the number of rateable polls, and the 
Senate according to the amount of public 
taxes paid. From 1840 to 1857 the Senate 
and House were apportioned according to 
the number of inhabitants, or population. 
During these years, therefore, the women 
had the same sort of representation as the 
slaves used to have in Congress. The white 

men in the slave States used to have greater 
political power in Congress in consequence 
of their existence. So in Massachusetts, 
between 1840 and 1857 the men had more of 
representative power in the Legislature ac- 
cording as the number of women was larger 
or smaller in the different towns and cities. 
If we think that the slaves consented to the 
passage of the amended fugitive slave bill 
(1850) because by their numbers they had 
given the white members from the South 
the 18 majority of votes which were need- 
ed to carry the measure, (Taxation of Wom- 
en, etc., revised edition, p. 13, 14,) then we 


* Population 1,651,912. 794,383 males, 857,529 fe- 
males, 63,246 more females than males, 449,686 ratea- 
ble polls, 351,113 legal voters, 8.573 men who are 
taxed and who have no right of Suffrage. 








may consider that between 1840 and 1857 
the women of Massachusetts were represent- 
ed by the men in those years, and not other- 
wise. 

But if the government of the State is 
based upon legal voters only, if politicaily 
speaking, the existence of women is wholly 
ignored as a factor in government, if they 
really have no voice whatever in reference 
to the Constitution or the laws under which 
they live, what can every fair minded man 
say or do, except agree with Gov. Talbot 
in thinking that the claims of women to the 
right of Suffrage have too firm a basis in 
natural justice to be any longer thrust light- 
ly aside? 

Let. us then follow the advice of Gov. 
Talbot given today; rather than the prac 
tice of our fathers a hundred years ago. 
Let us look at their ideal, and not their 
short-comings. Let us amend the frame of 
government so as to fully carry out the 
ideal of the Declaration of Rights, so that 
the people of the State, and not less than 
one quarter of them, may really and truly be 
the source of all the power, executive, legis- 
lative and judicial which is now exercised, 
by conferring upon all adult citizens, who 
are able to contract, the right of Suffrage, 
and prescribe the same qualifications for 
men and women. Let us in the light of 
facts as they now exist, not as they were in 
1780, but as they now are, determine what 
qualifications for voting will secure to the 
State the best results, of the wisdom and 
the virtue of the peopie, and apply the same 
rules impartially to men and women. Only 
by so doing can we establish justice. In no 
other way can we preserve the advantages 
of liberty and maintain a free government. 

In the government of a human being his 
personal rights are of vastly more import 
ance than his rights of property; and yet 
among English people and their descendants 
the most strenuous fights for liberty have 
been made on questions affecting the right 
of taxation. With this idea in their minds, 
“The colonists said if Parliament could tax 
us, they could establish the Church of Eng- 
land, with its creeds, titles and ceremonies, 
and prohibit all other churches as conventi- 
cles and schism shops” (J. Wingate Thorn- 
ton, etc., as quoted, Taxation of Women 
p. 17.) 

In the same spirit, our Bill of Rights 
(Article 23) declares that ‘‘no subsidy, 
charge, tax, impost or duties ought to be 
established, fixed, laid or levied under any 
pretext whatsoever, without the consent of 
the people or their representatives in the 
Legislature.” 

Only legal voters being represented in the 
Legislature, women have no representatives 
there who can consent to their taxation, and 
yet every year we tax them hundreds of 
thousands of dollars! Under what pretext 
do we justify these acts of spoliation? 
Solely, because we have constantly done so, 
and the women have never actually rebelled. 
Shall we continue to trample on their rights 
until they actually fight? 

Very many women in various parts of the 
State and elsewhere, have, however, strong- 
ly protested against the wrong thus done 
to them. Miss Sarah D. Wheeler, of Green- 
field, N. Y., has just been sentenced to the 
county jail for refusing to pay a tax thus 
unjustly levied. Who would ever have 
heard of Glastonbury, Conn., had it not 
been for the noble struggles to secure just- 
ice at the hands of men, which have been 
made there by Abby and Julia Smith? 

Can any sight be imagined more refresh- 
ing to the soul than one of us male voters 
engaged in holding up to ridicule these no- 
ble women who either pay their taxes under 
protest, or allow the officers of the law to 
seize and sell their property, or to take their 
bodies to jail, rather than voluntarily pay a 
tax so unjustly laid! And yet there are 
such ignoble souls to be found. There are 
still plenty of us men perfectly willing to 
continue to save one-tenth of our taxes so 
long as we only trample on the property 
rights of women. 

Some one wili say Suffrage is not a natu- 
ral right, but each State has a perfect right 
to decide for itself who shall and who shall 
not vote, and therefore Massachusetts may 
restrict the Suffrage to men without infring- 
ing any of the natural rights of women. 

It is of no sort of consequence whether 
the right is a natural one or not. We claim 
it to be an inherent, a constitutional right. 
All we maintain is that if the adult male 
citizens of Massachusetts have any sort of 
a right, (call it what you please, national, 
inherent or constitutional) toa vote or voice 
in reference to their own government (as 
we men, all maintain we have) the adult fe- 
male citizens having the same qualifications 
as men ought to have precisely the same 
sort of right (natural, inherent or constitu- 
tional) to a vote or voice in reference to 
their government, and we men cannot deny 
their equal right with ourselves, without 
taking the ground from under our own feet. 

We have had great and learned discus- 
sions about the representation of minorities, 
as if now the majority had any voice what- 
ever. Let us rather seek to found a repub- 
lic where the majority shall be represented. 
It never yet has been done. So long as less 
than a quarter part of the people govern the 
remaining three quarters, we need not vex 
ourselves about securing special privileges 
to the minority of the quarter. 





Does any one say Suffrage is a manly 
right and is not exercised except by those 
who can fight—that behind every ballot 
stands a bullet? 

We deny the fact. 

We have 48,436 young men in Massachu- 
setts between the ages of eighteen and twen- 
ty-one. They constitute the best of our 
fighting material, and they are not allowed 
to vote because they are minors. 

Of those who possess the ballot, 97,136 
are over forty-five years of age and are in- 
capable of fighting. 

Two hundred and forty-eight thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-seven, if “able 
bodied” (Gen. Stat. ch. 13, See. 1, 4, 14) are 
enrolled in the militia, and may possibly be 
called on to fight, though they never have 
been; but they all vote, and it makes no sort 
of difference in their right to vote whether 
they are able-bodied or sickly. 

Not more than 5000 are allowed to volun- 
teer to do all the fighting needed, and they 
have no more rights at the ballot-box than 
those who are incapable of holding a gun.* 

Now, if the best fighters are not allowed 
to vote, and the best class of voters are in- 
capable of fighting, and not more than one 
fiftieth of the voters who are even liable to 
be enrolled are allowed to volunteer to fight, 
or to be in readiness if necessary, and no 
difference whatever is made in the right of 
the forty-nine fiftieths to vote, whether they 
are able bodied or not, it cannot be said 
with truth that Suffrage depends at al! on 
the ability to fight. 

Who would propose to disfranchise the 
gallant color sergeant who lost both arms 
in supporting the flag? Where is to be 
found the man with soul so dead as to 
dream of disfranchising Gen. Bartlett, even 
when he lay on the bed of death? 

But if it were true, as it is not, that the 
right of Suffrage depends at all on the abili- 
ty to fight, the Constitution expressly recog 
nizes that an equivalent may be given for 
personal service. Government engages to 
protect the people in the enjoyment of life, 
liberty and property and each individual is 
required ‘‘to give his personal services or 
an eqivalent when necessary.” (Decl. Art. 
10.) Quakers are not called upon to fight 
and yet they are allowed to vote. They are 
exempted on moral grounds, and are allow- 
ed to furnish an equivalent for personal ser- 
vices. Why cannct we place women on the 
same ground as men over forty-five and 
deem them incapable of fighting? or treat 
them as Quakers, and allow them to fur- 
nish an equivalent for personal service, or 
require them to furnish substitutes, as we 
begged them to do in the war, or oblige 
them to do as they volunteered to do in the 
war, serve on Sanitary Conmissions, and in 
hospitals as superintendents or doctors or 
nurses? 

Few of us realize how much the women 
of the country did, by real, hard physical 
work, to secure the efficiency of our army 
asa fighting body. Abraham Lincoln said 
at the opening of the Sanitary fair in Wash- 
ington. “I am not accustomed to the use 
of language of eulogy. I have never stud- 
ied the art of paying compliments to women: 
but I must say, that if all that has been said 
by orators and poets since the creation of 
the world in praise of women were applied 
to the women of America, it would not do 
them justice for their conduct during this 
war.” (U.S. San. Com. page 282.) 

Government does not however rest on 
physical but on moral force. In the lan- 
guage of the Constitution, it rests on the 
‘‘wisdom and knowledge as well as virtue 
diffused generally among the body of the 
people.” (Frame of Government, ch. 5, 
Sect. 2.) The army and navy, the police 
and constables all have their use, but it is 
the people of the country who’support them, 
not they, the people,—a law cannot be long 
enforced by all of them combined, unless 
sustained by the moral sense of the people® 

It requires the services of about four mil- 
lions and a half of men, and costs about a 
thousand millions of dollars every year for 
the so-called Christian nations of the world 
to support their armies and navies even on 
a peace footing! This is the best result of 
civilization carried on by men alone, for 
now nearly nineteen centuries. Must the 
human race forever go on in this blunder- 
ing, wasteful and brutal way, or cannot 
some better way be found? What would 
be the effect if the Christian world should 
spend every year a thousand million of 
dollars in helping people to live happy and 
useful lives instead of throwing it away in 
organizing means of destruction? May we 
not reasonably hope that the influence of 
women, as voters, will tend to lessen this 
enormous sacrifice of life and the means of 
happiness? 

Finally, does any one say Suffrage is not 
a womanly act? Cannot we safely leave to 
the women themselves the determination of 
what is and what is not womanly? Form 
erly when men met together by themselves 
for feasting and pleasure, drunkenness and 
debauch were the invariable results, and to 
this day all such gatherings of men alone, 
are not apt to be favorable to the highest 
and best purity in conversation. The mere 
presence of women at these scenes has been 
sufficient to change all this disg usting excess. 
No longer can men in the best society be 
seen crawling down the door steps of a pub- 





*Compendium of Census 1875, ;. 29. 
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lic house too drunk to walk upright! 
Have women become any less womanly in 
consequence of doing away with these 
things, or have they only succeeded in 
making men more human by their mere 
presence? 

“The study of political questions, the 
forming an estimate of the character of 
public men or measures, the casting a vote 
which is the result of that study and esti- 
mate certainly have in themselves nothing 
to degrade the most delicate and refined na- 
ture” as Senators Hoar, Mitchell, Cameron, 
well say. If men now frequently conduct 
themselves at the polls as they used former- 
ly to do at social gatherings, and exhibit 
coarseness and brutality and thus show, if 
anything, their own unfitness to vote, why 
may not the mere presence of women at the 
polls have as purifying an effect there as it 
has already had over social entertainments? 

The object of voting is to give voice and 
practical effect to the wisdom, knowledge 
and virtue diffused among the people. 

Do we men possess all the wisdom, know}l- 
edge and virtue which is worth making use 
of? Women now vote in parishes and re- 
ligious societies and in corporation meet- 
ings. They now act as overseers of the 
poor, serve on school committees, and as 
school supervisors. They act as executors, 
administrators, trustees, guardians, account- 
ants, book-keepers, etc., and in all these re- 
lations they are constantly called upon to 
act with men. We find women among the 
clergy. Dr. Collyer has just publicly thank 
ed Miss Eastman for the helpful words she 
had just uttered from his pulpit. Women 
act as physicians and surgeons, as authors 
and artists. 

More than six times as many women as 
men are teachers, and those in our high 
schools are qualified to teach young men 
about “the civil policy of this Common- 
wealth and of the United States.” (Gen. 
Stat. c 38 $2. 

More women than men are engaged in the 
manufacture of carpetings, cotton-goods and 
paper, twice as many in the manufacture 
of worsted goods, three times as many in the 
manufacture of silk goods, and five times as 
many in the manufacture of clothing. 

On the other hand five times as many 
boys as girls are in reformatories. More 
than five times as many men as women are 
convicts. More than twice as many men as 
women are paupers, and about seventy 
times as many men as women are engaged 
in the manufacture of liquor—the nurse of 
pauperism and crime! 

Is it not clear that the average woman 
with equal opportunities for education and 
development, will show about as much wis- 
dom, knowledge and virtue as the average 
man? 

If general Woman Suffrage has been 
proved by the very best witnesses and be- 
yond all possible doubt and cavil, to bea 
success in Wyoming, as it has, why cannot 
we safely and wisely try it here? 

if limited municipal and school Suffrage 
is actually exercised in Engiand by some of 
the best and noblest women there, without 
impairing in the slightest degree their wo- 
manly character, our women can do the 
same here. 

If Suffrage in reference to school matters 
is already in actual use in some of our States, 
why cannot we try it here? Half the school 
children are girls, more than six-sevenths of 
the teachers are women. What possible 
ground can there be, except mere prejudice, 
for denying them the right to vote for 
school appropriations and about school 
studies and government? 

Men drink and women suffer. With 
manhood suffrage, according to Judge Pit- 
man, we spend for drink six times as much 
as we do for education every year. Cannot 
we prudently call on the women to help us 
by their votes so that we may at least ex- 
pend more for the education and less for the 
brutalization of the race! 

Does any one object that Woman Suf- 
frage exists in Utah? 

It is difficult to say what vagaries and 
even immoralities men and women may noi 
be led into from religious teachings or en- 
thusiasm. A generation or more ago there 
Was a great revival of religion in the Ortho- 
dox Church in New England, the outcome 
of which was the establishment of a sect of 
Christians, called Perfectionists, made up 
of earnest men and women who believed it 
was possible for them to live here on earth 
perfectly sinless lives, 

These Orthodox Christians who, break- 
ing no Jaw of the State of New York, have a 
system of complex marriage, really no mar- 
riage at all, as the world commonly under- 
stands that term. The Mormons, in defi- 
ance of the law of the land, have what they 
call plural marriage—really polygamy. 

Now when it is objected that Woman 
Suffrage exists in Utah, it should be borne 
in mind that it exists only in connection 
with a government which, until very lately, 
has been wholly in the hands of the Mor- 
mon Church. Wherever the supreme pow- 
er of the State is in the hands of a Church, 
no matter what, whether Christian or Mor- 
mon, the government can hardly fail to be 
bad. No Suffrage can save such a govern- 
ment from producing evil results. 

1 have nothing to say in defence either of 
the Christion Perfectionist or the Mormon 
system in reference to marriage, except this, 





that even plural marriage where as in Utah, 
the man feels it to be a religious duty to 
support all his children and their mothers, or 
even the systein of complex marriage where 
asat Oneida, the person of a woman is de- 
clared to be sacred, and all the men profess 
to feel under a sacred religious obligation 
to support and protect all the women and 
save them from compulsory or undesired 
chile bearing, bad as they seem to be, are 
both of them, to say the least, as favorable 
to the women and children as the substan- 
tial toleration of the Social evil, which now 
exists in this community governed only by 
male voters, and infinitely better than that 
still more wicked and cruel outrage on wo- 
men called the State Regulation of Vice, 
one or the other or both of which methods 
of treating this evil are the only ways thus 
far devised by men. 

May we not reasonably hope that with 
Woman Suffrage, not under Christian Per- 
fectionists or Mormon influence, we may be 
able to find out some better way than either 
of these? some way that shall really pro- 
tect the purity both of men and women? 
As matters now stand, instead of seeking to 
protect or strengthen their own purity, men 
seck rather to protect themselves in sinning, 
even though in so doing they crush women. 

There is not a good or beautiful feature 
of the prevailing social life which Woman 
Suffrage will not expand and cherish. There 
is not a bad feature which it will not frown 
upon and finally exterpate. 

We have thus seen, that we men rest our 
claim to the ballot not on any State law or 
Constitution, not on any Provincial law or 
charter; not on any grant from the King; 
not even on the fact that we are men or men 
in possession of power, but simply because 
the right to govern ourselves inheres in us 
as part of the people, and women as part of 
the people may make the same claim, and 
as the majority, they ought to have a better 
right than we. 

Our fathers proclaimed the only true ideal 
of a Republic to be—power based on the 
consent of the people. We may excuse 
their inconsistency in intrusting the actual 
Government to men, because at that time 
women were in astate of legal subjection 
to men in almost everything. But as this 
subjection, so far as property rights are con- 
cerned is now mainly done away with, and 
the State instead of disregarding women as 
in 1780, now relies very largely on them to 
educate the future voters; we cannot longer 
excuse ourselves for not living up to our 
ideal. 

That the Government of the State now 
being in the hands of less than one fourth 
of the people, we have hardly any more 
right or claim to be called a Republic than 
South Carolina had when a majority of the 
people of that State were actually slaves. 

That the Government of this State only 
represents legal voters; the taxation of wo- 
men therefore ought not to be continued by 
us ‘“‘under any pretext whatsoever” until we 
give them representation. 

That Suffrage is a constitutional right 
which belongs to and inheres in the people 
governed, in all the adult citizens, men and 
women, subject only to such reasonable 
qualifications of the right (capable of at- 
tainment by both sexes) which shall secure 
to the State the best results of the wisdom, 
knowledge and virtue in the people. 

That Suffrage does not depend in the 
slightest degree on the ability of the voter 
to fight. Those who are best able to fight 
cannot vote, and the best voters are unable 
to fight. On the contrary the right is in fact 
enjoyed by any man who is physically inca- 
pable just as freely as it is by the young 
man who volunteers to shoulder his musket. 
And finally 

That Suffrage is neither a manly act nor 
yet a womanly act, but the act of a human 
being. who, as part of the people, has an in- 
herent right to express or refuse consent to 
the form of government under which he or 
she lives, because it is and ever must con- 
tinue to be a self-evident truth that govern- 
ment derives its just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, men and women, and 
from no other source unicr heaven. 

WM. I. BOWDITCH. 
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as 


SPEECH OF ABBY W, MAY. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 101.) 
express just this inherent difference between 
laws and institutions in Turkey and in 
America; and I find it at hand in the old 
familiar phrase ‘‘representative govern- 
ment.” 

Gentlemen, will you look at this not only 
frum the universally accepted point of view 
of men, but from that of women also? Is 
there really any line that can be drawn ex- 
cluding the latter from direct representation 
in government, while it includes the former? 
How glad I sbould be to have the line 
drawn, if itisa right one. For the women 
of the country do not seek to rebel; they 
are not wishing to be dissatisfied without a 
cause. But it looks to us as if a true Re- 

ublic must be the same generous, foster- 
ing, protecting hand for the women as for 
the men; and as if this could never be until 
we are directly represented in our country’s 
government. Are we wrong? 

I claim then for women, that—as is in the 
case of men-—both justice and expediency 
demand that the right of Suffrage should 
be conferred. I think justice requires it, 
because they are members of society walk- 
ing side-by side with men, bearing their 
share of life’s burdens, doing their share of 
its duties, making their share of sac- 
rifices for the good of their fellow citi- 
zens. I do not say they are doing the same 
duties, nor making the same sacrifices as 
men, though this is true to a very great ex- 
tent. But I do say that the burdens, the la- 
bors, the sacrifices of women are just as im- 
portant as those of mev. If it were possible 
to take all the women out of the world for 
a time or to make them utterly helpless in 
it, it is too obvious to need stating that their 
work would have to be done by men, or the 
world’s affairs would go back or stop I 
think I may safely add that under those im- 
agined circumstances, the men, who took 
up the women’s work, would find it not 
light, nor easy, nor simple, but a work de- 
manding great intelligence, great faithful- 
ness, and a high devotion to what is best 
and noblest in life. 

Again I think that justice demands that 
every opportunity, deemed desirable for 
men, should be afforded to women because 
I find that women are as human, as individ- 
ualasmen. They, like men, are endowed 
witha phy sical, a moral, an intellectual and 
a spiritual nature. In the case of men, it 
has been long admitted that the nature, the 
talents, the powers which God gives, he in- 
tends for development, and for such order 
of development as best suits the individual. 
This varies, of course, with individuals 
among men. Thescholar requires different 
surroundings and opportunities from the 
sea-captain, or the lumberer in the forest. 
But each man of them claims that the world 
should erect no barriers in his way, and in 
the case of men the republic admits the 
claim. Gentlemen, justice claims for wo- 
men the same freedom of opportunity; and 
the world is rapidly admitting that nothing 
less than justice is just. We ask you to 
follow step by step, as rapidly as may be, 
where the hand that holds that even balance 

oints the way. Her eyes are blind to all 
alse and narrow issues; she knows that her 
scales are unerring, and she knows that 
what is just will be forever safe, and that in 
all else there is peril. 

I said that expediency as well as justice 
demands equal suffrage, and for many rea- 
sons. Perhaps the one of chief value is 
this, because it concerns the republic that 
all the p.ople should be devoted citizens, 
We have recognized in the case of men, 
that an alien class is wrong in principle, an 
element of weakness, and it may be of dan- 
ger too. It is true also in the case of wo- 
men. Indeed as a principle it is more con- 
spicuously true for women, For the aliens 
among our male citizens are those, who 
coming late to dwell in our midst may be 
supposed to have less comprehension of our 
institutions, and less love of our country 
tha [thenative-born. It is not alwaysso, but 
it is in many cases. But the women are 
chicfly native-born, and yield precedence to 
none, in the intelligence and the fervor of 
their patriotism. ho are they? Gentle- 
men, they are your mothers, your sisters, 
your wives, your daughters. They have 
stood by your side through school life, and 
rauked us well as the boys in all intellectual 
efforts. They have played with you and 
worked with you in your homes; the daugh- 
ters of the family no less conspicuous than 
the sons in upholding the moral influences 
and extending the philanthropic blessings, 
of home and social life. They have wor- 
shipped side by side with you, helping to 
keep high and vital the church, with all the 
mercy, the comfort and the support in trial 
and temptation that follow from its minis- 
trations. They are of yourselves; you can- 
not separate them if you would; only in 
this matter of the State and its affairs you 
put up a great barrier, and this forsooth not 
only shuts them off from doing their duty 
to their country politically, and gaining from 
their country its whole-hearted and free- 
handed help, this were quite enough; but 
your barrier sends a pernicious and blighting 
influence through all departments of life, hin- 
dering the higher education of those women 
who are longing for it, and qualified to re- 
ceive it; and making it harder for all wo- 
men to do the duties and reap the rewards 
of life in all its phases. And one more dis- 
advantage comes from it, this namely, that 
in trying to keep women from the rights 
and the opportunities that belong to them, 
you suffer them—that you cannot help--to 
exercise great power without the corre 
sponding responsibility, and that is always 
dangerous. Itjis only saved in this case from 
being disastrous, by the mental and moral 
worth of those who wield this indirect pow- 
er. A tribute to the women of our country 
that speaks itself, without possibility of 
contradiction. Who are they, did I ask? 
They are found in every honored place. 

Literature, science, art claim them in all 
their branches. They are among their fa- 
mous names, in goodly numbers; and in the 
quiet ways, unknown to fame, you shall find 
them, uncounted and countless, devoting 
themselves to the study and the practice of 
ali good and beautiful things. Who are 
they? Gentlemen, you and I and all who 
love our country and believe in the progress 


of her citizens, must needs bow very low 
when we make answer, they are the school 
teachers of our land. They are the cultiva- 
ted, earnes', patient and devoted women to 
whose hands we confide the intellectual,and, 
to a great extent, the moral formation and 
development of our youth. And with what 
faithfulness they are performing that high 
duty! I do not fear contradiction when I 
say that the women teachers of our country 
are—as a class—second to none in their 
manner of performing their difficult, often 
unappreciated service. To exclude them 
from the right which we are to-day asking at 

our hands, is to withhold from them what 
is their due, is to deprive them of opportuni- 
ties which would make their work higher 
and better, and is—and here the question 
comes home in a way that touches the self- 
interest of every citizen—to render the 
results of their work less valuable to the 
children, those young, forming citizeus, in 
whose behalf they labor. If it were in 
= power to confer Suffrage to day upon 
selected classes of women and upon such 
only, 1 should grant it first to tax-pay- 
ers, to free my country from the dis- 
honor of taking money out of the pockets 
of a great class, without giving them a voice 
in the matter; and second, I think, to the 
school teachers of the land, who need the 
spur, the education that Suffrage is, to fit 
them to do the highest work; and who de- 
serve it, as they only can who do a noble 
duty faithfully and well. 

I have made large claims for my country- 
women, and have based them on the state- 
ment that they are worthy of the largest 
gifts in the power of a republic to bestow. 
Do I seem to have made too large a claim? 
Let me try to make good my assertions. 

In our day there has been one conspicu- 
our opportunity for public service granted 
to women. I mean, of course, that afforded 
by the war. How did they meet it? Let us 
recall afew of the facts. Very meagre and 
dry must the recapitulation be, in the light 
of the glowing events themselves, But your 
memories will serve you in filling up my 
outline. When the call for armies of men 
came, how did the women meet it? You 
know, sir, that with aching hearts, but with 
their most cheering benedictions, they gave 
their very best—thcir fathers, brothers, hus- 
bands, sons, men far dearer to them than 
their own lives, these would have been only 
an easy sacrifice in comparison. How well 
do I remember the answer of a mother 
whose oldest boy had just fallen, wounded, 
she could not know how badly, in the fight, 
when I tried to offer sympathy to her. 
“Ah,” she said, “My affliction is light epm- 
pared with that of Mrs, ; her boy 
will not go.” That is a sample of the 
spirit of these women in meeting their 
country’s call. Was the spirit of the men 
who went one whit nobler, their sacrifice 
greater by a huii’s weight? Well, when the 
men had gone, what next did the women 
do? It was my good fortune to be one of 
the workers in Boston for the Sanitary Com- 
mission; and I knew much of the lives of 
the women in the four northern New Eng- 
land States, in those days, for they sent 
their contributions for the soldiers to Bos- 
ton,*for transportation thence to the place 
of need. The supplies from Rhode Island 
and Connecticut went direct to New York, 
to save time and travel So wein Boston 
knew, by direct experience, what the wom- 
enof Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Massachusetts were doing, in those great but 
dreadful days. Well, when the men went, 
the women took up the work which they 
had laid down in field, or shop, or where- 
soever it might be, and carried it on with 
unfaltering spirit, though with unaccustom- 
ed hands; not, however, neglecting their 
own especial work, meantime. And then 
when night came, and the day’s work was 
ended, they lit their lamps, all over New 
England, and spent hours of the night in 
sewing, knitting, and otherwise preparing 
comforts, not for their own dear ones first 
or chiefly, but for any soldiers who might 
need; and this work, or work in hospitals, 
or on battle-fields, they kept up day after 
day, through long years, until the last bat- 
tle was fought, iol the last wounded sol- 
dier was cared for, and they could welcome 
home those who had survived the perils of 
that long and bitter experience. Have 
over stated the devotion of hundreds upon 
hundreds of our country-women? No, not 
by one letter of one word. Now I say that 
in that great opportunity, that dreadful 
need, the women came up tothe high mark 
of patriotism as the men did; and I claim 
the right, from that experience, to say that 
they wiil forever respond in like manner to 
their country’s call. But you say—and we 
are all glad to believe it—that just such a 
need may never come again. Then I say 
that in the smaller needs of every day the 
women are not, and never will be, found 
wanting. I have spoken of their work as 
teachers. All the other learned professions 
and many kinds of business have opened a 
way for them. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to find an avocation which has not been 
chosen worthily by women, who are all the 
time proving their ability and their readi- 
ness to perform citizen's service. Now if, 
as 1 suppose, the qualifications for citizen- 
ship lie deep down in the morality, the in- 
telligence and the public spirit of the indi- 
vidual, it seems plain that women do not 
lack the fundamental attributes, But citi- 
zenship is two-fold in its nature. It means 
the giving and the receiving of good gifts. 
It is a compact between two parties. On 
the one hand, the individual, on the other, 
his country. No citizen has full right to 
receive, who is not ready to give; but on 
the other hand, every citizen of a republic 
who gives, has aright to receive the gifts 
which it is the function of the republic to 
bestow. This right we come here to-day 
to claim once again. We ask it with all re- 
spect; but your petitioners will ever and 
forever ask it, until it is granted to the ut- 
termost. They can accept no compromise. 
The question is too mighty for that. Gen- 
tlemen, the most favored woman suffers 
daily, while justice is delayed. But what 

words can measure the suffering of the least 
fortunate of my sex; of those whose lives 
are a daily curse under the tyranny of low- 
minded, immoral, brutal men, whom the 
law recognizes as superior to the highest- 








toned, the most moral, the best of women! 





I will not offer to you one illustration of 
what I mean. I am sure you know it all. 
The daily papers give us chapters of horror 
that every one of us wishes he could be- 
lieve to be false or overdrawn. There is 
no such comforting possibility. The ballot 
in the hand—I need not try to tell any man 
how potent for protection it is. I ask you 
only to realize for yourselves how weak the 
strongest man’s hand might sometimes be 
without that little charm. 

I seek for reasons why the thing we ask 
to day, should not be granted, and I find 
none, absdlutely none, worthy to be called 
reasons. 

It is said there is toc much ignorant vot- 
ing now. Very true, there is. Enlighten 
the voters, educate them, get the moral 
standard as high as you will, we are heart 
and hand with you in all such efforts. Per- 
haps no one step that could be taken, would 
be more definitely in this direction than the 
granting of Suffrage Rights towomen. The 
things that men and women do together all 
over the world, are better done than the things 
that are done separately. Questions are dis- 
cussed more purely, if both sexes take part 
in the discussion. All this is matter of 
proof in other directions, we claim that it 
would be so—yes, already is so—in politics 
aswell. Many of us, I dare say—certainly, 
I, for one—look to the day, in, I hope, a 
not-far-distant future, when the way to the 
ballot-box shall be more carefully guarded 
than now, when there shall be not onl 
reasonable requirements as regards intelli- 
gence, but when there shall also be some 
moral standard set up. But itis not with 
such questions that we have now to deal. 
What concerns us to-day is that the require- 
ments should not be limited by any accident 
of sex or aught else. Let them be such as 
shall — to the ballot-box the largest 
number of citizens, who care enough for 
their country to seek to understand at least 
the simplest conditions of her government, 
and to make themselves morally, worthy to 
be her children. 

I think the great moving reason why Suf- 
frage is now withbeld from women, is 
because it has always been withheld. But 
we are fast coming to see that such denial 
rests on outgrown and untenable founda- 
tions. They are shaking on all sides. Pol- 
itics are corrupt, women are suffering harm 
and loss. The one needs the other, each 
needs the other, to set the wrongs right. 
The experiment of opening politics to wo 
men is getting tried, and the testimony is in 
favor of hastening it along. Witness the 
result of women's voting, in arresting the 
spread of intemperance. The testimony of 
those who know, is, so far as I have met it, 
wholly in its favor. The testimony of 
those, who know of its influence in improv- 
ing schools and school-systems, is also in its 
favor. In these various ways the old 
foundations are undermining in many direc 
tions. It would seem the part of prudence 
to rebuild them more firmly and as fast as 
possible, instead of waiting for the crash 
that otherwise must surely come. 

Perhaps, gentlemen, the thought that 
ought to move us most to-day is this, that 
our country is now put grossly in the 
wrovg. Established on broad and firm 
foundations, planted on glorious principles, 
she is made to be false to her faith—to the 
faith of her fathers—because the sons are 
not keeping pure that faith. It is not 
enough to say that their interpretation of 
it is growing broader every day. That is 
indeed, true; but civilization is advancing 
with yet more rapid steps, and the final 
test of progress is this—are we keeping up 
to the high mark which civilization indi- 
cates? 

Gentlemen, will you look around at the 
inheritance you have received from the 
fathers and founders of our republic, in 
the bright light of today, and ask your- 
selves this, If they could speak to us at 
this moment, would they not say that the 
daughters of the land ought to share that 
great inheritance equally with the sons? 
And does not justice as well as the confirm- 
ing voice of experience, make answer, Even 
so it must be? 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


My son, deal with men who advertise. 
You will never lose by it.—Ben. Franklin. 





In planning their spring business, Macul- 
lar, Williams & Parker have not ignored the 
general demand for moderate prices. With- 
out lowering the standard of quality in the 
least, they will not run counter to the ten- 
dency of the market, but rather seek to find 
their margins of profit in an access of cus- 
tomers, with more ambition and means to 
buy as the times improve. Their advertise- 
ment in to-day’s paper indicates such a 
course, Which isin accord with correct bus- 
iness ideas. Their stock of woolens for 
present wear represents the best looms of 
all the nations in the world that contribute 
to this line of textile production. At the 
same time, they are bound to give promi- 
nence to the best domestic weaves, as a mat- 
ter of justice to home enterprise, referring 
in this connection particularly to new styles 
of American mixed ‘‘Cheviots” from 
George’s River Mills, in Maine, as showing 
that we are rapidly developing the ability 
to cope with foreign manufacturers in taste- 
ful designs as well as in honest textures and 
fast colors. Altogether, the assortment 
now being exhibited by Macullar, Williams 
& Parker is unsurpassable in extent, variety 
and excellence, and will repay examination 
as well as any other collection of first class 
objects in any branch of manufacture or 
art. 


Childs & Lane, 116 Tremont street, adver- 
tise a splendid line of carpeting at prices 
never before namedin Boston. Their stock 
is new and fresh, as they thoroughly reduced 
their old stock previous to a recent change 
in the firm. They also keep a fine stock of 
upholstery goods and paper hangings, and 
are selling some broken lots at a great dis- 
count. ow is the time to replace those 

soiled curtains and re-cover that old sofa! 


There is intellect in furniture as well as 
in brains, and the culture of home life is 
very much controlled by the style and com- 
fort of furniture excellencies. Appreciat- 
ing this fact, Mr. 8. F. Somers, 544 Wash- 





ington street, constantly caters to the de- 
mands of the times, studying the economic 
and wsthelic principles of fair dealing as 
well. Who can fail of finding cosy rest 
from a stock of 500 patterns in easy chairs? 
Rockers, lounges and chamber sets in fifty 
styles, all new and first class work, with 
everything else pertaining to furniture, af- 
fords the purchaser the privilege of furnish- 
ing the whole house from one store, and 
with satisfaction to both purse and pride. 
Upholstery goods and trimmings of all 
kinds sold at wholesale prices. We advise 
housekeepers to examine and price goods 
for themselves. 


Now that spring cleaning is coming on 
and new carpets are desirable, Messrs. John 
& James Dobson, opposite R. H. White's, 
should not be overlooked. Their goods are 
the cheapest, and the variety of carpets on 
hand the largest in the city. Cut their ad- 
vertisement out and call upon them before 
examining elsewhere. 


Read the “Caution” promulgated by the 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 124 Tremont 
street. 


We remind again those to whom the sen- 
timent of Easter is a kept solemnity, that 
the Easter Cards published by L. Prang & 
Co., are the most exquisite and sacred in 
design of any in the market. 


The Nursery for April is as winsome as 
ever. It is excellently adapted as a means 
of aiding the young idea how to shoot. 
The Boston school committee appreciate it 
by its introduction into the primary schools, 
using 16,000 copies every month, each copy 
going through four classes. ‘‘What be- 
comes of the useless books then?” we have 
been asked. We cannot tell, but we suggest 
that they be distributed among the lower 
families throughout the city and suburbs, 
Nothing will better educate the igno- 
rance of our street gamins and reduce the 
future prison tax than the pure and elevat- 
ing influence of The Nursery. 


The humorous temperance song ‘‘Rummy 
Jamie Rummage” is published by Azro 
Goff, 318 Broadway, New York, with a 
moral in the rollicking ote of Jamie told 
oes epeng the pledge. Music by H. P. 

auk. 








SPECIAL N OTICES, | 


New England Women’s Club.— Monday 
March 31, 34% Pp. m., a discussion on ‘“‘Ecucation in 
Prisons,"’ introduced by Mr, Frank Sanborn. 


Sunday Meetings for Women 4 Park S*. 
at3p.m. Sveaker for March 30, Miss E. A Burke, 
Women invited. 








Harvard University Examin:'ions for 
Women,—Cambridge, May or June 879. For in- 
formation address local Secretaries, 114 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 59 East 25th St., New York City. 401 
8. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 57 Walnut St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 





Boarding.—One of the most desirable places in 
the city for transient or permanent boarding is at the 
Bath Hotel, 39 and 41 West Twenty-Sixth Street, near 
Madison Square, between Broadway and Sixth Ave- 
nue. Elegant suites and single roome. Table «xce'- 
lent. Turkish, Electric, Roman and other haths con- 
nected with the hotel. Board is given with or with- 
out rooms, and rooms with or without board. Tran- 
sient boarders or lodgers received at all times, day or 
night. Price for board per week, from $12 to $35, 
according to size and location of rooms. By the day 
$2.50 in single rooms. Special terms for ong time 
upon application. Address, 

E. P. Mriuer. M. D., 
39 and 41 West Twenty-Sixth St., New York City. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 
Homeopathiet. 

775 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 











Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. M., and 2 to 4 P. m. ly10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 4 P. M., 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. catty. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. 1). 
Office and residence, 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 
J. JAY GOULD, 
Easter Cards, Pictures, Novelties, etc.,10 Bromfield 
Street. 104t 


LADIES’ LUNCH, | 
30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Frayrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cent*; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


AN ELEGANT STOCK 
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AMERICAN, 
SCOTCH, 
ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, 
BELGIAN, and 
GERMAN 


Spring Cloths, for Gentlemen’s Wear, 


From the first manufacturers in the above-named 
countries, is now ready for inspection, in our Custom 
and Wholesale Piece Goods Departments. 

Recognizing the general tendency to economize, 
and the demand for reasonable prices, we have this 
season made the most careful calculations, and fixed 
prices in our Custom and Retail Clothing Depart- 
ments at the lowest figures consistent with the use of 
honest materials, the constant employment of the best 
skilled labor, and the payment of fair wages fer work 
well Gone, our materials being obtained directly from 
the manufacturers or their agents, at first prices. 

The attention of Merchant Tailors is particularly 
invited to our stock of Piece Goods, in which we have 
many special styles, not to be obtained elsewhere, 
which we are selling to the Trade in nearly all the 
large towns and cities in the United States. 

Gentlemen who intend leaving their orders in our 
Custom Department this season, are earnestly re- 

uested to do so at their earliest convenience, while 
bea assortment remains full, and before the busy time 

ns. 


Macullar, Williams & Parker, 
400 Washington Street. 


It 














No. 19. 





SIDEBOARDS. 








No. 21. 


No. 19 engraving illustrates one of our medium priced Eastlake Modern Gothic style of Sideboards. 


Price in Black Walnut or Ash, 3 feet wide 


Same, 4 feet wide , ° e 
Same, 414 feet wide 


Nine other patterns in same style, price varying from $30.00 to $300.00. 


35.00 
40.00 


No. 21 illustrates one of our Oriental designs, of the Queen Anne style; makes a very elegant and eub- 


stantial Sideboard. 
Price, 4 feet wide, with Marble top 


We carry the largest stock of Sideboards shown in this market. 


. ° ° . $60.00 


A page from PAINE’S new Illustrated Furniture Price List 
Manufactory and Salesrooms 


141 FPRIBND AND 48 CANAL ST., 
Boston. 








Mrs. B. A. 





STEARNS’ 


World-Renowned Diagram and System for Cutting Ladies’ and Children’s Garment®, 
COPY OF JUDGE'S REPORT: 
odevera tg BS man of Ue gale peneeigs seat artegcznomy isto ean oat Per FEE a 


eonsider this exhidit of value and decided 


This methed of eutting stands unrivaled im the country, and leading drese-makers endorse it as superior te all ethers. 


Mrs. Stearns will give thereugh instructions ( including Liagram and Boo Five Dollars. attention 4 
0 fer, sree fem mere eararement oe rh hb yh E mention Soe Agent 
drafted from her rystew and in 


Be dSdrwwe Banas 


* Agents wanted. 


whieh are the most reliable in the market. 


476 Washington Street, opposite Temple Piece 
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